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CHINESE WOOLFLOWER 


This was introduced from China by us three years ago and has 
proved a great success everywhere. There is not the slightest doubt 
but that it is the most magnificent garden annual. Its ease of eilture 
and long continued season of bloom (early in July until frost), 
together with its massive bunches of wool-like flowers and glowing 
color combine to make it the showiest as well as the most odd and 
novel garden flower. 

Plants grow two to three feet high, the blooms starting early 
with a central globular head which often reaches the immense size 
of two feet in circumference. Scores of branches are thrown out, 
each bearing a ball of scarlet wool. All these branches support 
numerous laterals with small heads of bloom mixed with fresh green 
foliage so that a plant looks like an immense bouquet splendidly 
arranged and set in the ground. None of the blooms fade in any 
way until hit by frost, but all continue to expand and glow with a 
deepening richness of color, a deep crimson-scarlet. 

SEED—10c per pkt., 3 pkts. for 25c. 


NEW EVERBLOOMING SWEET WILLIAM 


Begins blooming in fifty to sixty days from seed, and continues in 
profusion all summer and fall. Also the following year, being hardy. 

Truly everblooming in every sense of the word. Flowers large, 
clusters very large, and colors exceedingly varied and beautiful, 
ranging from pure white to blood-red, ringed, spotted, ete. Such a 
bewildering array of superb coiors so exquisitely combined it is hard 
to find in any other flower. SEED—10c per pkt., 3 pkts. for 25c, 


AMERICAN MASTODON PANSIES 
PERFECT MARVELS IN SIZE AND BEAUTY. 

These Pansies have a robust vigor unknown in other strains. 
Flowers larger than the Trimardeau, with the substance and rounded 
form of the German strains, a touch of the Masterpiece in the artistic 
curves of the petals, the wonderful colors of the Orchid Pansies and 
a delicate fragrance like the violet-scented. 

The enormous size of blooms, nearly four inches across, clear tones 
of color and with wonderful tints and variegations and free flowering 
qualities, even through the hot summer weather, will be a revelation. 

Mixed Colors—Such as white with dark center, dark blue and light 
blue, pure white, black, lavender, violet, blue, bronze (new), royal 
purple (new), rose, cerise-red, red with silver rim, mahogany, yellow, 
wine-colored, red and gold, lavender and gold, striped, rhargined, etc. 

10c per pkt. of 100 seeds; 3 pkts. for 25c; '/g ounce, $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR 20c 

We will send these three great Floral Novelties and two more 
five altogether—for only 20c, 3 lots (15 pkts.), for 50c,. See our Cat- 
alogue for colored plates, culture, etc. 


ORDER AT ONCE, 





ICE-PROOF MASTODON PANSY PLANTS 


Special Offer for Spring Delivery. 

Have a Beautiful Bed of Pansies at Small Cost. 

We grow young, vigorous plants of the Mastodon Pansy in open 
ground from September sown seed that are ready for delivery from 
January to May. For the Southern and Pacific States we can ship 
now. For colder latitudes shipments are made as early in spring as 
the plants can be put out. They are hardened by the ice and snows 
of winter, and in spring are ready to jump into vigorous growth and 
bloom . 


Price—mixed colors, postpaid, 25 for 50c; 100 for $1.75; 300 for $5.00. 


NEW SEEDLINGS OF JAPAN IRIS 


Immense Size—Wonderful Colors—Quick Blooming. 

We have developed a wonderful strain of Hybrid Seedling Iris 
Kaempferi that are marvels in beauty and perfection of bloom, with 
a wide range of exquisite colors in blue, lavender, white, rich purples, 
plum-red, tinted, striped and mottled in endless variety. These Iris 
are perfectly hardy and bloom profusely, bearing large petaled double 
and single flowers. Flowers seven to ten inches across on stalks four 


feet high, and no two alike. 
Strong Roots for quick blooming. 5 for 50c; 12 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS OF BEST BULBS 


Being the largest growers of Gladioli we can make the following 
attractive offers for finest Bulbs and best sorts. All Postpaid. 


5 OF THE NEWER AND FINER FINEST MIXED GLADIOLI 


GLADIOLI FOR 25c. All colors and varieties, 25c 
Every sort in this collection per doz., $1.75 per 100, $15.00 
stands high among the _ very per 1000. 
finest sorts of today. The GERMAN IRIS 
5 for 25c. Finest sorts mixed, 60c per doz., 
Klondyke—Light yellow, crim- $4.00 per 100. 
son center, 
Thi . ’ NEW DAHLIAS 
we Gteud—White suiused Eight splendid sorts named, 
‘Baron Hulot—Fine blue. for $1.00. 


Attraction—Rosy scarlet, white NEW CANNAS 
center. Ten extra fine sorts 


Halle—Orange pink; very large. new), named, for 75c. 
OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Sum- 
mer-flowering Bulbs, Window and 
tedding Plants, Hardy Perennials, Vines, rare new flowering shrubs, 
and the greatest new Fruits and Berries, sent free to all who apply. 
Scores of Sterling Novelties. 

We are the largest growers of Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
Tris, ete. Our gardens at Floral Park and Flowerfield comprise more 
than one thousand acres.. We are headquarters for all Summer- 
flowering Bulbs, and our stocks are large and complete. 


(mostly 


THESE OFFERS WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


ADDRESS: JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, INC., FLORAL PARK, NEW YORK 
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TIFFANY & Co, 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


THE QUALITY IS HIGH 


AND 


THE VARIETY LARGE 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 
IT WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEw YORK 
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WAR RELIEF NEEDS ARE IMMEASURABLY 
GREAT AND ARE ALL THE TIME GROWING. 
WHAT IS YOUR CHURCH DOING? 


To the Pastors and Christian People of Anierica: 


With every new day of the great war the need for war relief increases and with this need increases also 
the obligation of the people of the Christian churches of America and the opportunity for an exhibition of 
Christian compassion not equaled in the history of the Christian church. We may be distracted for the 
hour by the new international developments which affect America so seriously, but the need on the other 
side does not stop for a moment. It grows hour by hour and will continue to grow in volume and intensity 
as long as the war shall last, and at the close of the war it will be greater than ever. 

Are the churches of America doing their duty? Is your church doing its duty? Are you taking war 
relief offerings in some regular and adequate way? The church, whether large or small, rich or poor, which 
in a systematic way is helping to bind up the wounds of the men and women and little children in Europe 
and western Asia is surely, in these times of unparalleled distress, exhibiting a religion which is pure and 
undefiled. 


America has given 50 cents per capita out of its total estimated wealth of nearly 200 billion dollars for 
war relief. The total amount given in this country is believed not to exceed 50 million dollars, and yet it 
is estimated that it would require 90 million dollars to equip merely the needed hospital beds in one country 
alone! The Commission for Belgian Relief, for example, has spent over 300 million dollars, yet of this vast 
sum America has contributed only 9 million dollars. Mr. Hoover and others have said that the profits from 
purchases for Belgian relief in this country are several times that amount. 


WAR RELIEF DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS ALL OPEN 


Reports from representative war relief organizations are to the effect that recent international develop- 
ments are not interfering with,the distribution of funds. In most cases money is sent and this is transmitted 
either by cable or wireless. 


REPRESENTATIVE WAR RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS 


American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, 

Treasurer, Charles R. Crane, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Work not affected in the least. Most of the aid is financial and sent by cable. Funds sent uninterruptedly to Armenians and 
Syrians inside and outside of Turkey. 


B. F. B. Permanent Blind Relief War Fund, 

Treasurer, Frank A. Vanderlip, 590 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
No slackening in our work and no noticeable diminution in gifts received. Send funds, chiefly to France, for assistance of men 
blinded in the war. 








Commission for Relief in Belgium, 

Treasurer, Alexander J. Hemphill, 120 Broadway, New York. 
Work expected to go on with little interruption. This confirmed by latest cables. No anticipated slackening in efforts for gifts 
of supplies and funds. 


Fund for Starving Children, 

Treasurer, Frederick Lynch, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
No difficulty in sending funds to hungry and starving pA he ‘in Belgium, Poland, Armenia and other countries. Work will 
go on regardless of future international developments. e 


Joint Distribution Committee, consisting of American Jewish Relief Committee. Central Relief Committee. and People’s Relief 
mmittee. 
Treasurer, Felix M. Warburg, 174 Second Avenue, New York. 

The work of collection and distribution is continuing uninterruptedly. 


Polish Victims’ Relief Fund, 
Treasurer, Frank A. Vanderlip, Ae olian Bldg., New York. : 
All gifts are in the form of money. This is sent via Switzerland. Advices are that there is no change in the situation. 


Serbian Relief Committee of America, : 
Treasurer, Murray H. Coggeshall, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Gifts fluctuating more than usual, but work is uninterrupted and all distribution channels are open. 


THE CHURCHES OF EUROPE 
American Huguenot Committee, 
Treasurer, Edmond E. Robert, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
Our need is growing, but otherwise no change. No question about funds reaching destination safely. 
Union Nationale des Eglises Reformées Evangeliques de Fran 
Treasurer, Alfred R. Kimball, tos East Twenty-second “Street, New York. 
No risk whatever in sending funds. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, constituted by 30 Protestant denominations, 
is under obligation to assist in stimulating the churches of America to generous participation in the greatest 
work of charity the world has ever seen. 

The organizations named have requested the Federal Council to convey this information. They are 
doing their work efficiently and well. In most cases funds for administrative expense are secured from 
independent sources. There are, of course, other equally worthy relief organizations. We urge that your 
church and Sunday School take regular offerings for war relief. Full information may be secured by 
writing to Rev. E. W. Rankin, Assistant Secretary, whose time is given to this Christian service. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
105 East 22nd Street, New York 
FRANK MASON NORTH, President CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, General Secretary 
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JUS T A W OR D 


The photograph of “a borfire of 
opium pipes in Shanghai,” which illus- 
trated Mr. Nathaniel Pfeffer’s article 
“The End of the Opium Traffic,” in 
The Independent for January 22, 1917, 
should have been credited to World 
Outlook instead of to Underwood & 
Underwood. 








TRUE S PRING 
What, spring, because a day is fair, 
Because a brook is flowing, 


Because a maple here and there 
A flash of red is showing. 





Because the frost has lost a tooth, 
And ice-packs jar and splinter? 
You call it “spring” because, forsooth, 

It simply isn’t winter! 


No, spring hds gladder signs than 
these; 
I’ll know that spring is coming 
When lilacs blow, when velvet bees 
In apple-boughs are humming. 


When softer shadows fall aslant 
The fragrant meadow mazes: 
I'll call it spring when I can plant 
One foot on seven daisies. 
Arthur Guiterman in “The Laugh- 
ing Muse,” copyright by Harper & 
Brothers. 





REMARKABLE REMARKS 


‘ ARNOLD Daty—Oh, these happy end- 
ings! 

Bitty Sunpay—God be with you, old 
scouts. 

Ep. Howr—I deny the importance of 
New Thought. 

CaPpTAIN IAN Hay BerrH—Navies are 
always ready. 

CouNnT VON REVENTLOW—Thank 
Gerard has gone. 


GEORG BraNDES—Insanity seems fated 
to reign forever. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—May 
vouchsafe his help. 


ARTHUR HENDERSON, M. P.—Hell ap- 
pears to be let loose. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP—We are a coun- 
try of economic illiterates. 

Dr. PARKHURST—Our civilization broad- 
ly considered is a dead failure. 

Sir RABINDRANATH 'TAGORE—My 
when young was like a flower. 


CouNT VON BERNSTORFF—I may come 
back to attend a peace conference. 

LILLIAN RussELt—When the rag starts 
it is difficult to keep the feet still. 

Dovueias FarsanKs—Thick, wavy hair 
is not essential to success in the movies. 

Henri Bercson—Yale University I do 
not know, but the Yale University Press 
I know. 

Dr. CHRISTINE MANN—Most girls ought 
to be ashamed to look at themselves in the 
glass. 





God, 


God further 


life 


SEecrRETARY Daniets—No conciliatory 
court is powerful unless it has a navy be 
hind it. 

Don Marquis—We hear the Kaiser is 
going to do without civilization again this 
year during Lent. 

MaRiAN Hoitmes—There is no reason 
why a widow should change her usual way 
of wearing her ring. 

ANNE Morcan—We are living in an age 
where the effort of the individual is only a 
drop in the bucket. 

T. J. McCormack—The primal instincte 
of men surge thru all the fettering integv- 
ments of civilization. 

Max EastMAN—Men of letters are just 
as prejudiced and perhaps a little more 
ignorant than anybody else. 

Mrs. WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT—An un- 
wonted silence has come upon London since 
we can no longer whistle for cabs. 

MAXIMILIAN HarpEN—How many coun. 
tries have already spoiled their digestion by 
an attempt to swallow up Belgium! 

LauRA JEAN LispEy—It is a great dap. 
ger to allow young girls to be alone at 
night in company with inebriated youths. 

Lapy Durr-Gorpon—Dignity and grace 
are essential if the tiara is to look anything 
but out of place even on the loveliest head. 

GovERNOR STANLEY, of Kentucky— 
German culture is the culture of the head. 
ao is no heart in it, there is no Christ 
n it. 


ALLAN DaLe—In modern comedy the 
heroine invariably goes to the rooms of her 
; races at midnight in full evening 
ress. 


Senator Stonr—I think we should give 
Mexico a little crushing now and then and 
let them know that they must behave 
themselves. 


JoHN D. RocKEFELLER, Jz.—Compu)- 
sory military service is the one thing thai 
is going to do away with the class feeling 
in this country. 


W. H. Tart—lIf the science of war ad- 
vances in the next war as it has advanced 
in this over the last war there will be no 
room for neutrals. 


Mary PickrorpD—It is almost impossible 
for me to pass a wee rose-bud of a baby 
on the street in a baby carriage without 
stopping to cuddle it. 

Wooprow Witson—I have held many 
theoretical opinions in my day, but I have 
found again and again that a small army ot 
facts could put them to rout. 


Viscount Bryce—I, personally, have 
never doubted that the entrance of Amer- 
ica would be a most important factor and 
would naturally tend to shorten the war. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Lilac Time, by Jane Cowl for Jane Cowl. 
is a war play with the wer all off-stage. 
structurally slight, moving rather than 
thrilling. (Republic Theater.) 

The original deus ew machina is an ele 
vator boy—so much we learn from Have o 
Heart, a musical comedy of many jokes. 
some catchy music, several stars and «# 
potential plot. (Liberty Theater.) 


The Washington Square Players’ nev 
bill, tho entertaining, is by no means up te 
their previous work. Two new American 
plays are well handled ; Maeterlinck’s “The 
Death of Tintagile” is irretrievably 
“gloomed.” (Comedy Theater.) 

Come Out of the Kitchen. Four young 
autocrats pose as servants in their home. 
rented to a Northern millionaire. Of course 
the brogue of “Jane Ellen”—Ruth Chat- 
terton—makes her Mrs. Millionaire. Charm- 
ing, wholesome comedy. (George M. 
Cohan’s Theater.) 

The Little Man and Magic. O. P. Heggie, 
who played Androcles, in two whimsical. 
charming, elusive, delightful comedies by 
Galsworthy and Chesterton. An oasis in 
Broadway’s parching waste for the lover 
of may 4 and dramatic art. (Maxine 
Elliott’s eater.) 
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Gime is the est 


Ben Jonson was esteemed greater than 
Shakespeare, but nobody hears much 


about him now. 


Time is the test of merit, whether it be 
in the making of plays or of table silver, 
and the mistaken judgments of one gen 
eration are rectified by the next. 


CYorham Gable Sher 


has been famous for nearly a century; 
and more famous with each succeed 
ing generation, because it has stood the 
test of time as the finest table silver- 
ware that American skill can produce 
or that American money can bens 


Gorham Stering Siverware 


is sold by leading jewelers every: 
where, and bears this trade-mark 


STERLING 
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Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


Works -Providence and New York 
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International Film 


THE NEW COMMANDER OF THE SOUTH 
MAJOR GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, “THE MAN WHO WENT AFTER VILLA,” HAS BEEN APPOINTED 
COMMANDER OF THE SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, THE 
POSITION LEFT VACANT BY THE DEATH OF GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 
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FORCED INTO ARMED NEUTRALITY 


N appealing to Congress for specific assurance of 

authority to proceed to a state of armed neutrality, 

President Wilson has ample justification in the facts 

of the case. He is well within the mark in declaring 
that “the situation is fraught with the gravest possi- 
bilities and dangers.” Indeed as he was speaking, the 
news was coming that a great liner with American citi- 
zens among its passengers had been sunk by a German 
submarine. What are the actual facts as the President 
asks for the codperation of Congress? 

If you are au. American having business to transact 
in Europe, or an American in Europe ready to come 
home, you can make the voyage only on a ship flying a 
belligerent flag. The high seas about Europe are closed 
to Americans. The German threat to sink all merchant 
vessels, belligerent and neutral, found by German sub- 
marines in the waters along the European coast is being 
diligently carried out. Our breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with Germany has had no effect whatever. 

By luck, and apparently by luck only, no American 
ship has yet been destroyed under conditions which do 
not permit of extenuation, or American citizen killed— 
unless the later news from the “Laconia” shall establish 
the contrary. But the ships of the only passenger line 
flying the American flag between the United States and 
Europe no longer sail, because they could not obtain 
from the United States Government assurance of pro- 


tection or assistance toward self-protection thru the 
mounting of guns. The steamers of the Holland-America 
line, the one other great neutral line between this coun- 
try and Europe, are also held in port. In fact, one of the 
Dutch steamers, already more than half way to Europe 
when the German threat was launched, put back to New 
York. 


The United States mails are no longer carried to 


_Europe under the American flag. They go on ships of 


belligerent nationality. 

German domination of the rights of American citi- 
zens and the American nation upon the high seas is com- 
plete. American shipowners and American travelers now 
take their orders from Berlin. 

The condition is intolerable. To acquiesce in it would 
be a craven act. 

We have taken one good step in severing diplomatic 
relations with Germany. The preservation of our na- 
tional self-respect demands that we shall not halt there. 
Armed neutrality is the next step. 

In having recourse to this good American practice, 
we are not resorting to or seeking war. “War can come,” 
says the President, with perfect truthfulness, “only by 
the wilful acts and aggressions of others.” But if it 
does come, the American nation will know how to meet 
even that dread emergency with a high spirit and a 
strong heart. 


THE TWO PEACEABLE REPUBLICS 


MERICA has found a friend. When President Wil- 

son appealed to the thirty-three neutral nations to 
follow his example and break off negotiations with Ger- 
many if she did not cease her U-boat warfare, one coun- 
try came forward and took a stand by the side of the 
United States. That country was China, the youngest of 
republics, the oldest of nations. 

This action is not so much of a surprize to America 
as it is to Europe. We reap what we have sown. Ger- 
many forced China to pay an extravagant pecuniary 
penalty for the damages caused by the Boxers; she 
seized Kiao-chau because of the murder of two mission- 
aries; she forced the Chinese to erect an expiatory 
monument in Peking because of the assassination of her 
ambassador. The United States, on the contrary, remit- 
ted all the Boxer indemnity in excess of actual damages, 
and this money has been expended in educating Chinese 
students in our schools. These young Chinese, trained 
in a democratic atmosphere and inspired by American 
ideals, have freed their land from its Manchu tyrants 
and are now eager for an alliance with the United States. 

China and the United States have hitherto pursued a 
policy of isolation and avoided any foreign entangle- 
ments, but it seems likely that this policy will have to 
be abandoned before long, and if so no alliance could be 
more advantageous to either party than a union of the 
two republics for defense and mutual aid. China must 
have what America can best give her, capital, modern 
science and occidental enterprize. China has the largest 
population of any country in the world and the greatest 
undeveloped resources. The Dual Alliance would have on 
the start 500,000,000 people and could if necessary raise 


and equip a larger army than either of the warring alli- 
ances. But the Chinese and the Americans are the most 
peaceably disposed people in the world. Our jingoes call 
them “the two pusillanimous republics.” Let the sneer 
pass. But both the Chinese and the Americans can fight 
if they have to. A Chinese army led by Americans or by 
American-trained Chinese would be the strongest power 
in Asia, It was an American, F. T. Ward, who organized 
the “Ever-Victorious Army” that put down the Tai-ping 
rebellion in 1862. 

The United States, being without territorial ambi- . 
tions in Asia, is the only power to which China can 
appeal for protection against the powers which are de- 
vouring her piecemeal. Russia has practically annexed 
northern Manchuria and outer Mongolia. Japan is in 
possession of Formosa, Korea, southern Manchuria and 
Shantung. Great Britain occupies Wei-hai-wei and 
Hongkong, and controls Tibet. France is penetrating 
China from the south. Portugal has Macao. The com- 
plete partition of China seems inevitable unless such 
depredations are checked by the aid of the United States 
until China is so developed and organized as to be able 
to hold her own. 

An alliance between China and the United States 
would also solve the problem of the Pacific. At present 
this ocean is absolutely dominated by the Russian-Jap- 
anese-British coalition, and the only possible way to re 
store the balance of power in the Pacific is thru the 
union of the greatest nation in America and the great- 
est nation in Asia. The two peoples are more alike than 
they seem to be on the surface. They have a common 
hatred of kings and nobles, and a common desire for 4 
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complete democracy founded upon industry and com- 
merce from which the soldier shall be as nearly elimi- 
nated as possible. United they might be able to main- 
tain these ideals. Separate or allied with countries hold- 
ing other beliefs they are likely to be overwhelmed by 
the tidal wave of militarism and autocracy now sweep- 
ing over the earth. 


A SHAMEFUL PROCEEDING 


EW YORK CITY at the present moment has a 

postmaster who has been in the service for a gen- 
eration. He has worked his way by sheer merit from the 
bottom to the top. 

But he is to go. His place is to be taken by a man who 
has never been in the postal service, and whose only 
claim to appointment to the position is that he is a 
“good” Democrat, that he has failed of reélection to 
Congress, and that he is acceptable to Tammany Hall. 
We know of nothing against the President’s new ap- 
pointee—except that these are the things urged in his 
favor. 

The biggest post office in the land needs a postmaster, 
not a lame duck. Edward Morgan’s thirty-five years of 
splendid service deserves better recognition than such 
brutal dismissal. How could a high-minded President 
consent to so shameful a proceeding? 








THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 


HE series of American short stories which we start 

this week is not intended exclusively for students. 
On the contrary we have given space to it because we 
believe it will be one of the most attractive features of 
the magazine for the general reader, who will be glad 
to have his attention called to the masterpieces of his 
country. The art of writing short stories has been more 
extensively cultivated in America than anywhere else in 
the world, and they are poured forth in unprecedented 
profusion by daily, weekly and monthly publications. 
There is no need to add to their number; it is of more 
public service to pick out the stories of real merit from 
the host of the mediocre, and especially to call attention 
to those of permanent literary value which having been 
published in the past are in danger of being crowded 
out of our attention by the new stories of all sorts, 
which are thrust upon us from day to day. With this 
object we have selected, after careful consideration and 
consultation with librarians and professors of litera- 
ture, eight short stories representative of the succes- 
sive styles and periods of American literary history, be- 
ginning with him on whose infant head the hand of 
Washington rested in blessing and ending with O. 
Henry, who dropt his pen not many months ago. 

The first story we have chosen, a legend of the Al- 
hambra, happens to be peculiarly timely and appropri- 
ate, since now after more than half a century of com- 
parative indifference, the attention of writers and read- 
ers is again being turned to Spanish. It was in this 
field that American scholarship won its first triumphs. 
Everett, Tichnor, Prescott, Motley, Longfellow, Bryant 
and Irving were all deeply interested in Spain and her 
American colonies, and never since their times, not even 
at the present when the study of Spanish is reviving, 
has so brilliant a group of poets and prose writers been 
engaged in interesting their fellow countrymen in Span- 


ish literature and history. The present popularity of 
White’s Paraguayan novel, “El Supremo,” shows what 
a wealth of romantic material lies in these neglected 
fields. A century and a half ago Benjamin Franklin tried 
to get Spanish taught in all commercial schools, but 
only recently has his advice been followed. Philip V, 
whose page discovered the Rose of the Alhambra, ruled 
over more of America than ever did George III. He was 
equally weak-minded and brought as much evil upon the 
world, so there is no reason why the English King 
should monopolize our attention to the exclusion of the 
Spanish. To Washington Irving we owe a double debt 
of gratitude, for he kept in mind both lines of our his- 
toric inheritance and wrote with equal charm of Wash- 
ington and Columbus, of Bracebridge Hall and the AIl- 
hambra. 


THE MAN WHO ALWAYS MADE GOOD 
F the dictaphone had been invented in 1890 and had 
been installed in the buildings of Kansas State Uni- 
versity, it might have recorded some such conversation 
as this: 
“Say, did you hear? Funston has got the appointment 


as botanist on the Government Death Valley expedi- . 
tion.” 


“Who?” 

“Fred Funston, you know him, that stubby, freckled- 
faced, red-headed sophomore that licked the big nigger 
down town one night.” 

“Of course everybody knows Timy Funston, but who 
ever knew he was a botanist? W’y, I don’t believe he 
ever passed Professor Snow’s first course. He got the 
job because his father was a congressman, that’s how.” 

Now, whether this suspicion was merely the offspring 
of envy and disappointment who can say? The young 
man in question certainly had not a national reputation 
as a botanist, and his father was a congressman, “Far- 
mer Funston” he was called by his friends, “Foghorn 
Funston” he was called by his enemies, a veteran of the 
Civil War and one of:the pioneers in the agrarian move- 
ment that was later to sweep over the country. 

But whether it was pull or perspicacity that. picked 
young Funston for the post, it was a wiser selec- 
tion than a competitive civil service examination would 
have made. For Funston made good. He saved the lives 
of his party by a hike over the scorching desert in search 
of water, and if anyone doubts his efficiency as a scien- 
tist, he has only to step into the nearest herbarium get- 
ting the Washington exchanges and he will see neatly 
pressed specimens of arid flora signed by the name that 
has recently been seen at the bottom of the despatches 
from the Mexican frontier. 

So well did he do his work that the Department of 
Agriculture put him in charge of a collecting expedi- 
tion to Alaska. Here, too, he did more than was expected 
of him. Not content with gathering easy specimens, he 
crost Alaska to the Arctic Ocean and came down the 
Yukon in a canoe with no companion but a reluctant and 
treacherous Indian. 

When next we hear of him he was an artillery officer 
fighting under Gomez for Cuban freedom. For an artil- 
lerist he had about as much professional training as he 
had had for a botanist. He had once helped to fire « 
salute from a small cannon in honor of President Hayes 
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FORCED INTO ARMED NEUTRALITY 


N appealing to Congress for specific assurance of 

authority to proceed to a state of armed neutrality, 

President Wilson has ample justification in the facts 

of the case. He is well within the mark in declaring 
that “the situation is fraught with the gravest possi- 
bilities and dangers.” Indeed as he was speaking, the 
news was coming that a great liner with American citi- 
zens among its passengers had been sunk by a German 
submarine. What are the actual facts as the President 
asks for the codperation of Congress? 

If you are an American having business to transact 
in Europe, or an American in Europe ready to come 
home, you can make the voyage only on a ship flying a 
belligerent flag. The high seas about Europe are closed 
to Americans. The German threat to sink all merchant 
vessels, belligerent and neutral, found by German sub- 
marines in the waters along the European coast is being 
diligently carried out. Our breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with Germany has had no effect whatever. 

By luck, and apparently by luck only, no American 
ship has yet been destroyed under conditions which do 
not permit of extenuation, or American citizen killed— 
unless the later news from the “Laconia” shall establish 
the contrary. But the ships of the only passenger line 
flying the American flag between the United States and 
Europe no longer sail, because they could not obtain 
from the United States Government assurance of pro- 


tection or assistance toward self-protection thru the 
mounting of guns. The steamers of the Holland-America 
line, the one other great neutral line between this coun- 
try and Europe, are also held in port. In fact, one of the 
Dutch steamers, already more than half way to Europe 
when the German threat was launched, put back to New 
York. 

The United States mails are no longer carried to 
Europe under the American flag. They go on ships of 
belligerent nationality. 

German domination of the rights of American citi- 
zens and the American nation upon the high seas is com- 
plete. American shipowners and American travelers now 
take their orders from Berlin. 

The condition is intolerable. To acquiesce in it would 
be a craven act. 

We have taken one good step in severing diplomatic 
relations with Germany. The preservation of our na- 
tional self-respect demands that we shall not halt there. 
Armed neutrality is the next step. 

In having recourse to this good American practice, 
we are not resorting to or seeking war. “War can come,” 
says the President, with perfect truthfulness, “only by 
the wilful acts and aggressions of others.” But if it 
does come, the American nation will know how to meet 
even that dread emergency with a high spirit and a 
strong heart. 


THE TWO PEACEABLE REPUBLICS 


MERICA has found a friend. When President Wil- 

son appealed to the thirty-three neutral nations to 
follow his example and break off negotiations with Ger- 
many if she did not cease her U-boat warfare, one coun- 
try came forward and took a stand by the side-of the 
United States. That country was China, the youngest of 
republics, the oldest of nations. 

This action is not so much of a surprize to America 
as it is to Europe. We reap what we have sown. Ger- 
many forced China to pay an extravagant pecuniary 
penalty for the damages caused by the Boxers; she 
seized Kiao-chau because of the murder of two mission- 
aries; she forced the Chinese to erect an expiatory 
monument in Peking because of the assassination of her 
ambassador. The United States, on the contrary, remit- 
ted all the Boxer indemnity in excess of actual damages, 
and this money has been expended in educating Chinese 
students in our schools. These young Chinese, trained 
in a democratic atmosphere and inspired by American 
ideals, have freed their land from its Manchu tyrants 
and are now eager for an alliance with the United States. 

China and the United States have hitherto pursued a 
policy of isolation and avoided any foreign entangle- 
ments, but it seems likely that this policy will have to 
be abandoned before long, and if so no alliance could be 
more advantageous to either party than a union of the 
two republics for defense and mutual aid. China must 
have what America can best give her, capital, modern 
science and occidental enterprize. China has the largest 
population of any country in the world and the greatest 
undeveloped resources. The Dual Alliance would have on 
the start 500,000,000 people and could if necessary raise 


and equip a larger army than either of the warring alli- 
ances. But the Chinese and the Americans are the most 
peaceably disposed people in the world. Our jingoes call 
them “the two pusillanimous republics.” Let the sneer 
pass. But both the Chinese and the Americans can fight 
if they have to. A Chinese army led by Americans or by 
American-trained Chinese would be the strongest power 
in Asia. It was an American, F. T. Ward, who organized 
the “Ever-Victorious Army” that put down the Tai-ping 
rebellion in 1862. 

The United States, being without territorial ambi- 
tions in Asia, is the only power to which China can 
appeal for protection against the powers which are de- 
vouring her piecemeal. Russia has practically annexed 
northern Manchuria and outer Mongolia. Japan is in 
possession of Formosa, Korea, southern Manchuria and 
Shantung. Great Britain occupies Wei-hai-wei and 
Hongkong, and controls Tibet. France is penetrating 
China from the south. Portugal has Macao. The com- 
plete partition of China seems inevitable unless such 
depredations are checked by the aid of the United States 


until China is so developed and organized as to be able 


to hold her own. 

An alliance between China and the United States 
would also solve the problem of the Pacific. At present 
this ocean is absolutely dominated by the Russian-Jap- 
anese-British coalition, and the only possible way to re- 
store the balance of power in the Pacific is thru the 
union of the greatest nation in America and the great- 
est nation in Asia. The two peoples are more alike than 
they seem to be on the surface. They have a common 
hatred of kings and nobles, and a common desire for a 
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complete democracy founded upon industry and com- 
merce from which the soldier shall be as nearly elimi- 
nated as possible. United they might be able to main- 
tain these ideals. Separate or allied with countries hold- 
ing other beliefs they are likely to be overwhelmed by 
the tidal wave of militarism and autocracy now sweep- 
ing over the earth. 


A SHAMEFUL PROCEEDING 


EW YORK CITY at the present moment has a 

postmaster who has been in the service for a gen- 
eration. He has worked his way by sheer merit from the 
bottom to the top. 

But he is to go. His place is to be taken by a man who 
has never been in the postal service, and whose only 
claim to appointment to the position is that he is a 
“good” Democrat, that he has failed of reélection to 
Congress, and that he is acceptable to Tammany Hall. 
We know of nothing against the President’s new ap- 
pointee—except that these are the things urged in his 
favor. 

The biggest post office in the land needs a postmaster, 
not a lame duck. Edward Morgan’s thirty-five years of 
splendid service deserves better recognition than such 
brutal dismissal. How could a high-minded President 
consent to so shameful a proceeding? 








THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 

HE series of American short stories which we start 

this week is not intended exclusively for students. 
On the contrary we have given space to it because we 
believe it will be one of the most attractive features of 
the magazine for the general reader, who will be glad 
to have his attention called to the masterpieces of his 
country. The art of writing short stories has been more 
extensively cultivated in America than anywhere else in 
the world, and they are poured forth in unprecedented 
profusion by daily, weekly and monthly publications. 
There is no need to add to their number; it is of more 
public service to pick out the stories of real merit from 
the host of the mediocre, and especially to call attention 
to those of permanent literary value which having been 
published in the past are in danger of being crowded 
out of our attention by the new stories of all sorts, 
which are thrust upon us from day to day. With this 
object we have selected, after careful consideration and 
consultation with librarians and professors of litera- 
ture, eight short stories representative of the succes- 
sive styles and periods of American literary history, be- 
ginning with him on whose infant head the hand of 
Washington rested in blessing and ending with O. 
Henry, who dropt his pen not many months ago. 

The first story we have chosen, a legend of the Al- 
hambra, happens to be peculiarly timely and appropri- 
ate, since now after more than half a century of com- 
parative indifference, the attention of writers and read- 
ers is again being turned to Spanish. It was in this 
field that American scholarship won its first triumphs. 
Everett, Tichnor, Prescott, Motley, Longfellow, Bryant 
and Irving were all deeply interested in Spain and her 
American colonies, and never since their times, not even 
at the present when the study of Spanish is reviving, 
has so brilliant a group of poets and prose writers been 
engaged in interesting their fellow countrymen in Span- 


ish literature and history. The present popularity of 
White’s Paraguayan novel, “El Supremo,” shows what 
a wealth of romantic material lies in these neglected 
fields. A century and a half ago Benjamin Franklin tried 
to get Spanish taught in all commercial schools, but 
only recently has his advice been followed. Philip V, 
whose page discovered the Rose of the Alhambra, ruled 
over more of America than ever did George III. He was 
equally weak-minded and brought as much evil upon the 
world, so there is no reason why the English King 
should monopolize our attention to the exclusion of the 
Spanish. To Washington Irving we owe a double debt 
of gratitude, for he kept in mind both lines of our his- 
toric inheritance and wrote with equal charm of Wash- 
ington and Columbus, of Bracebridge Hall and the Al- 
hambra. 


THE MAN WHO ALWAYS MADE GOOD 


F the dictaphone had been invented in 1890 and had 

been installed in the buildings of Kansas State Uni- 
versity, it might have recorded some such conversation 
as this: 

“Say, did you hear? Funston has got the appointment 
as botanist on the Government Death Valley expedi- 
tion.” 

“Who?” 

“Fred Funston, you know him, that stubby, freckled- 
faced, red-headed sophomore that licked the big nigger 
down town one night.” 

“Of course everybody knows Timy Funston, but who 
ever knew he was a botanist? W’y, I don’t believe he 
ever passed Professor Snow’s first course. He got the 
job because his father was a congressman, that’s how.” 

Now, whether this suspicion was merely the offspring 
of envy and disappointment who can say? The young 
man in question cértainly had not a national reputation 
as a botanist, and his father was a congressman, “Far- 
mer Funston” he was called by his friends, “Foghorn 
Funston” he was called by his enemies, a veteran of the 
Civil War and one of the pioneers in the agrarian move- 
ment that was later to sweep over the country. 

But whether it was pull or perspicacity that picked 
young Funston for the post, it was a wiser selec- 
tion than a competitive civil service examination would 
have made. For Funston made good. He saved the lives 
of his party by a hike over the scorching desert in search 
of water, and if anyone doubts his efficiency as a scien- 
tist, he has only to step into the nearest herbarium get- 
ting the Washington exchanges and he will see neatly 
pressed specimens of arid flora signed by the name that 
has recently been seen at the bottom of the despatches 
from the Mexican frontier. 

So well did he do his work that the Department of 
Agriculture put him in charge of a collecting expedi- 
tion to Alaska. Here, too, he did more than was expected 
of him. Not content with gathering easy specimens, he 
crost Alaska to the Arctic Ocean and came down the 
Yukon in a canoe with no companion but a reluctant and 
treacherous Indian. 

When next we hear of him he was an artillery officer 
fighting under Gomez for Cuban freedom. For an artil-. 
lerist he had about as much professional training as he 
had had for a botanist. He had once helped to fire a 
salute from a small cannon in honor of President Hayes 
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at a county fair in Kansas, and he had taken apart and 
put together a twelve-pounder in a room over a saloon on 
Third avenue, New York, where the Cuban insurgents 
met in secret. Nevertheless, he pitted his Hotchkiss 
against the Spanish Krupps—and made good. A still 
more risky job was soon put up to him. The Cuban 
Junta had been induced to buy a new-fangled piece of 
artillery, which the inventors declared would revolu- 
tionize warfare, but which the experts ridiculed, a 
“dynamite gun,” throwing a ten-pound shell of blasting 
gelatine. This novel apparatus was set up by the ama- 
teur artillerists according to the book of directions sent 
with it and pointed at the fortifications of Victoria de 
las Tunas. The shell tore open the brick wall and so 
frightened the Spanish that the town soon surrendered. 
In this dynamite gun, here used for the first time in 
battle, we may recognize a precursor of the high explo- 
sives which are the decisive weapon of the present war. 

Funston’s Cuban career ended with him wounded, 
fever-stricken and captured by the Spanish, but he had 
barely recovered his health in his Kansas home when the 
United States espoused the cause of Cuba, and he was 
called by the Governor to take command of the Twenti- 
eth Kansas, being raised for the Spanish war. Here was 
a responsibility from which even Funston shrank, for he 
knew nothing of infantry drill and organization. But 
the Governor insisted that there was no better man, and 
the Governor was right. The people began to think so 
when they heard how he swam the Bagbag River, and 
they were sure of it when he captured Aguinaldo and 
put an end to the Filipino insurrection. 

This exploit made him brigadier general in the regu- 
lar army, but it also put him in a position more difficult 
in some ways than any he had previously filled. Officers 
in the regular army are disposed, not without reason, 
to look with mistrust upon those who are thrust into 
such high command without West Point training. Fun- 
ston had tried in vain to get into West Point as a boy, 
but was shut out by shortage in stature and scholarship. 
For the service that Funston had seen courage and re- 
sourcefulness are the chief requisites, but garrison and 
departmental duties in time of peace require very differ- 
ent qualifications. Suffice it to say, General Funston over- 
came these difficulties and won the respect of profes- 
sionally trained officers, even of those who were envious 
of his rapid rise. General Shafter, who had snubbed 
him when he offered his services as guide to the Amer- 
ican army in Cuba, afterward became his fast friend. 

When San Francisco was devastated by earthquake 
and fire Funston at once took charge and maintained 
order, supplied food and organized aid, relying upon 
Washington to authorize whatever was necessary to be 
done. 

The troubles on the Mexican border have brought lit- 
tle glory to anybody, but it is well understood that the 
reasons why the situation has not been handled more 
satisfactorily were political rather than military. In 
Vera Cruz, where Funston had a free hand, our occu- 
pation is remembered with gratitude, even by the Mex- 
icans. 

The man whose body was laid in state in the Alamo 
was worthy of that historic place. He was a true Amer- 
ican soldier, the type of man we love to honor, energetic, 
efficient, adaptable; willing to undertake any duties put 
upon him and competent to fulfil them. The things he 


did are not easy things to do even when one has been 
trained expressly for them. To accomplish them with- 
out proper preparation requires not merely natural abil- 
ity of an unusual sort, but strong character and hard 
work. It is encouraging in this crisis to know that such 
qualities somehow receive recognition, and the men who 
ought to be at the top get there. Napoleon’s army swept 
over Europe because he declared that every private car- 
ried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. That is the dem- 
ocratic idea, that is the winning idea. 








FIFTY PER CENT LESS CRIME 
ILL prohibition work? There is plenty of argu- 
ment to the effect that it will not. But evidence 
is better than argument. Occasional bits of evidence 
crop up to show that prohibition does work. 

Here are two telegrams from the mayors of two 
Western cities that have tried getting along without 
the saloon. The first of them is not injured a particle 
as evidence by Mayor Hill’s honest confession and dec- 
laration of repentance. He is the mayor of Seattle, 
Washington; and he testifies thus: 

As for the actual effect of the law here from my observa- 
tion (and I voted “wet” and am sorry for it), it has been 
splendidly beneficial in every possible respect. Generally 
merchants state that business is better, collections are much 
easier, and the effect of the act is beneficial rather than dis- 
astrous as many had anticipated. As to moral conditions, 


crimes have decreased fifty per cent according to court 
records. 


Mayor Albee of Portland, Oregon, has this testimony 
to offer: 


Prohibition has revolutionized Portland, making business 
generally better. Collections are greatly improved in all 
legitimate trade lines. Bankers and merchants as well as 
other classes now pleased with results. Crime has been re- 
duced at least half. Moral conditions are much better, many 
of former habitues of the underworld having left here. In 
many instances ramshackle buildings have been replaced 
with modern structures. Rents and realty values have not 
been hurt, according to William Ladd, president Ladd & 
Tilton Bank, a leading institution. 

These telegrams are part of the ammunition being 
used by the Anti-Saloon League in New York to secure 
from the Legislature an Optional Prohibition law. The 
bill now before the Legislature would give to cities and 
sub-divisions of cities the right to vote on the question 
of eliminating saloons. 

When prohibition shows that it can stand the prag- 
matic test like this, it is time for the liquor interests 
to look out. 


THE LITTLE NATIONS 


HE spokesmen of the Entente Allies, whenever 

they are asked by some inquisitive American jour- 
nalist what is their underlying purpose in carrying on the 
war, reply with striking unanimity “We fight to ensure 
the safety and free development of the little nations.” 
On the other side the same motive is avowed. German 
and Austrian statesmen are now showing a sentimental 
and altruistic interest in the welfare of Greece, Albania, 
Persia, Egypt, Ireland and Lithuania that they certainly 
never showed in time of peace. President Wilson’s peace 
proposals centered wholly about the principle of nation- 
ality, which he especially invoked on behalf of the minor 
nationalities. Nearly every writer, pro-Ally, pro-German 
or neutral, who has discussed the reconstruction of the 
world after the war has predicted the establishment, re- 
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establishment or aggrandizement of a number of small 
European states. 

The universal favoritism now displayed toward the 
little nations seems at first glance hard to justify. Cer- 
tainly there is no virtue in merely being small; espe- 
cially since “small” in this connection means not tiny 
in point of size or lacking in population, but weak in 
military power. The “little nations” in whose interest 
the sympathy of the world is so often requested include 
India with a population nearly three times that of the 
United States, Persia with an area three times that of 
Germany, and Brazil, which has nearly the area of the 
United States and a population greater than that of 
Spain. If Poland should be reconstituted as she was be- 
fore the first partition she would be second in size only 
to Russia among the states of Europe and rank very re- 
spectably among her neighbors in population. Even 
China, with a quarter of the human race within her 
borders, does not rank among the Powers. The weakness 
which excludes a nation from the first rank is not usu- 
ally a result of pacific principles or absorption in ques- 
tions of internal reform, but of some fatal defect in 
_ the social, economic or political structure of the nation. 
We admit that the partition of Poland was a crime, but 
had it not been for the anarchic constitution of the 
country and the selfishness of the nobility the crime 
could not have been so easily accomplished. We admit 
that Japan has conquered Korea against the will of her 
people, but the fact that Japan was in a position to do 
so proves the superior efficiency and public spirit of the 
island empire over the peninsular province. Many little 
nations, such as Sweden, Spain, Holland and Portugal, 
were once great Powers and might still be but for the 
unwise ambitions and disastrous wars of previous gen- 
erations. Germany could not even be a peril to the world 
if she had not mastered many of her internal problems 
and studied the secret of getting the ablest adminis- 
tration at the lowest possible cost. No nation can be 
formidable except it possess some at least of the civic 
virtues. 

We should not, then, base our plea for the continued 
independence of Belgium or Serbia on the ground that 
because they are small nations they are necessarily more 
worthy than France or Germany, or conclude that be- 
cause Mexico is not so powerful as the United States 
that it is therefore in the right when controversy arises 
between the two nations. One part of the case for the 
little states is obvious: they may not be worthier of pro- 
tection than other countries but they are in greater need 
of it. Sheep are rarely aggressors against the rights of 
lions; not that they are less selfish but that they must 
make a virtue of necessity. A powerful Montenegro 
might be as grasping as Austria, but as between the 
two nations with their present relative power, Austria 
alone is in a position to conquer. But there is a more 
important reason for defending the existence of these 
states: the danger that with their political independence 
will disappear also the peculiar cultural contribution 
which their nation can make to the world. Only local 
self-government and the diversity which is its fruit can 
prevent the world from sinking into a monotony like 
that of China. What could have compensated civilization 
for the loss of the petty Hebrew tribes in the Babylo- 
nian Empire, the absorption of the Greek cities and 
islands in Persia, the conquest of the Swiss cantons by 


the Hapsburgs, the crushing of the cities of northern 
Italy by the forces of the medieval Holy Roman Empire? 

But the Chestertonian ideal of a world of completely 
independent small states is an impossible one. Many 
states means many wars, and war means that the weaker 
nations are devastated and perhaps conquered. If we 
desire to conserve these nations from destruction by 
predatory imperialism we must establish larger and 
more inclusive political units. By entering into perma- 
nent federations and thus securing a common executive 
agency the nationalities, great and small alike, may save 
themselves from destruction. This is the American way. 
Thirteen independent States would have fallen victims 
to each other’s ambition or to the foreign aggressor, 
but our present league of forty-eight States have by 
surrendering their sovereignty preserved their auton- 
omy. Each may develop its own institutions and its char- 
acteristic culture with more freedom and greater se- 
curity than would have been possible without a common 
organization to adjust their disputes with each other 
and protect them all against the foe of any one of them. 








RALEGH’S LAZY ROOT 


INCE the time when Sir Walter Ralegh introduced 

the potato into the court of Queen Elizabeth the 
world has become more and more dependent upon what 
became known as his “lazy root.” The first edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica referred to it as “that 
demoralizing esculent,” and such it has proved to be 
to those who made it their staff of life. Requiring no 
capital and no machinery, little skill in the husbandman 
for the raising of it and little skill in the housewife for 
the cooking of it, the potato became too popular with 
the poor. When it was introduced into Ireland it raised 
the population, according to the Malthusian law, from 
three millions to eight millions and a half by 1845. Then 
came two crop failures in succession; one million starved 
to death and another million were driven into exile. 

Now the potato has come to be the most important 
if not the decisive factor in the Great War. Last year 
Germany was saved from starvation and surrender by 
a good potato crop. This year the yield is poor. The 
Kaiser would willingly give up Bapaume to the English 
in exchange for potatoes. But England is not much bet- 
ter off and Lloyd George has taken control of the sale of 
potatoes. The Swedish Government has issued an edict 
prohibiting the peeling of potatoes before cooking. The 
Swiss Government is also laboring with the high price 
of potatoes. 

Yet the price of potatoes in Switzerland, shut in by 
belligerents, and in England, blockaded by U-boats, is 
only half as high as it is in New York City with an open 
continent behind it. The rise in the price of potatoes 
from four to eight cents a pound in the past months 
brought a hungry mob of mothers from the East Side. 
Who is to blame and what can be done about it are hard 
questions to answer. In the meantime it is well to re- 
member that potatos are not indispensable. Rice is also 
selling at eight cents a pound, and since rice contains 
only twelve per cent of water, while potatoes contain 
78.3 per cent, it is evident that potatoes are about four 
times as expensive as rice. Bread and macaroni, all 
kinds of corn products and bananas can be used in the 
place of potatoes at less expense. The potato is a good 
servant but a bad master. 
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Tho Guibeasios The supreme issue at 
War present: and possibly 

the decisive factor in 

the war is the success or failure of the 
effort of Germany to blockade England 
by means of her U-boats. The German 
Admiralty claims success; the British 
Admiralty denies it. The outside world 
has nothing except the announced loss 
of shipping to go on and this is not 
sufficient to warrant any conclusion as 
to outcome. We do not know for in- 
stance how long the stock of food on 
hand in Great Britain would last if 
the blockade were absolute. Some say 
_ six weeks; others say six months. We 
do not know how large a part of her 
submarine power Germany has em- 
ployed nor how many of the U-boats 
have been lost. Sir Edward Carson, 
now First Lord of Admiralty, pursues 
the policy of his predecessors in not 
giving out any information on the num- 
ber of U-boats that have been sunk 
or captured, but he stated in the House 
of Commons that there had been forty 
encounters between British ships and 
German submarines and he gave details 
of four such cases in which the sub- 
marine had been sunk or captured. The 
German Admiralty on the other hand 
denies knowledge of any losses, tho it 
admits that not all the submarines sent 
out have been heard from. Up to and 
including February 24 the Allies had 
reported the loss of 170 vessels, of 
which 104 belonged to the British, 17 
to other Allies, 2 to the United States 
and 48 to other neutrals. Their total 
tonnage amounts to over 420,000. The 
Germans exprest confidence in a speedy 
victory over England if they could sink 
a million tons of shipping a month. 
So far they have maintained a rate of 
destruction averaging about half that. 


According to the semi-official esti- 
mates of the German Admiralty the 
total tonnage of English shipping 
amounts to about 20,000,000. Of this 
8,600,000 is requisitioned for mili- 
tary purposes and only 7,000,000 or 
8,000,000 tons are available for sup- 
plying the needs of the people of Great 
Britain. To this may be added 3,000,- 
000 or more of Allied and neutral 
shipping making a total of something 
over 10,000,000 tons. If this German 
estimate is at all accurate the U-boats 
are now destroying the shipping on 
which England depends at the rate of 
five per cent a month. 

The British Admiralty, figuring on a 
different basis, arrives at the conclu- 
sion “that the widely advertised cam- 
paign of ruthless murder on the high 
seas on which Germany has embarked 
has resulted in a loss of less than one 
ship for every hundred which have 
arrived or left British ports from Feb- 
ruary 1 to February 14.” The average 
arrivals during this fortnight were 341 
and the sailings 322. There are about 
3000 ships in the danger zone at any 
one time. From these figures the reader 
may form his own opinion on the 
question. 


On several of 
the ships sunk 
during the 
month there have been Americans, 
either as passengers or crew, but so far 
they have, with one exception, escaped. 
A Presbyterian missionary from Ten- 
nessee, the Reverend Dr. Robert A. 
Haden, was returning home from China 
on board the French steamer “Athos” 
when she was torpedoed by a subma- 
rine in the Mediterranean Sea, 210 
miles cast of Malta. When the ship was 
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ONE IF BY LAND, AND TWO IF BY SEA 


This German sentry is responsible for the discovery that a couple of fishing boats make an 


hut for a soldier 
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THE GREAT WAR 


February 19—Russians sink nine ships 
in Black Sea. U-boats sink seven 
ships. 

February 20—British close in on Kut- 
el-Amara. Ten ships sunk. 

February 21—British declare intention 
to seize all ships not inspected. 
Hight ships sunk. 

February 22—Lloyd George announces 
restriction of imports. Thirteen 
ships sunk. 

February 238—German Finance Min- 
ister asks Reichstag for new war 
eredit of $3,750,000,000. Thirteen 
ships sunk. 

February 24—Greek troops all with- 
drawn to Peloponnesus at demand 
of Allies. Nine ships sunk. 


February 25 — Germans’ evacuate 
trenches on Ancre Creek. Three 
ships sunk. 




















struck he went to the aid of the Chin- 
ese on board and was drowned, other- 
wise he might have been saved. The 
“Athos” was transporting Senegalese 
troops and Chinese laborers to France 
and was under convoy of two French 
destroyers. No warning was given by 
the submarine, but if the “Athos” is 
classed as a troopship and not as a 
passenger vessel a warning is not re- 
quired by the rules of maritime war. 


One of the most serious 
Seven Dutch infractions of neutral 
Ships Struck rights committed by the 
U-boats was the attack on a fleet of 
Dutch vessels at the western entrance 
of the English Channel. The ships had 
been in Falmouth harbor for some 
time waiting for a favorable day to 
depart, and they left all together on 
Febryary 22 at the order of the Dutch 
Government without consulting the 
British Admiralty as to its safety 
lanes. According to the statement of 
the Dutch Foreign Office this date was 
chosen by agreement with the German 
Government, which promised them 
“relative security” on that day, but no 
“absolute security” until March 17 
when all the submarines could be no- 
tified. 

But apparently instructions to that 
effect did not reach all the U-boats in 
time, for one of them held up the fleet 
a few hours out from Falmouth and or- 
dered the crews to the boats within five 
minutes. Three of the ships were then 
sunk by torpedoes and four crippled 
by shell fire. The men were all safely 
landed. 

The vessels attacked were among the 
largest and newest of Dutch merchant- 
men. Their combined tonnage amounted 
to 32,500 and their value was $8,000,- 
000. Two of them were carrying wheat 
from the United States to Holland. 
Two were bringing home copra and 
fodder from the colonies. Their cargoes 
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ENGLAND SUGGESTS WE FIGHT WITH 


THESE 


The one phase of preparedness in which the United States excels—financial readiness—has been 
mentioned in unofficial discussion in London as a solution of the present German problem. Without 
entering the war, we could adopt a policy of “‘benevolent neutrality,’’ in other words give the 
Allies the assistance of our gold resources and free them from the necessity of sending shipments 
like this to us. These gold bricks represent $75,000,000 of our recently received war profits 


were worth $3,600,000. Three were out- 
ward bound in ballast to get grain. 

This attack upon neutral vessels vir- 
tually under the safe conduct of Ger- 
many has naturally aroused hot re- 
sentment in the Netherlands. The mine 
fields and danger zones laid by Ger- 
many and Great Britain in the North 
Sea both interfere with Dutch ship- 
ping, and Holland is continuously de- 
pendent upon foreign countries for a 
large part of her food, coal and ma- 
terial for manufacturing. At the urgent 
solicitation of the Dutch Government 
both the belligerents have modified 
their rules, for neither could well af- 
ford in this crisis to get Holland 
among her enemies. The German Lega- 
tion at The Hague says the affair was 
“due to an extremely regrettable co- 
incidence of circumstances not under 
control,” and other Germans call it “a 
ghastly blunder.” Whether such ex- 
pressions of regret or more substantial 
reparation will suffice to allay Dutch 
wrath remains to be seen. 


». The determination of 
— the British people to 
win the war is shown 
by their voluntary subscription of 
$3,500,000,000 to the new war loan and, 
even more strikingly, by their cheerful 
submission to the unprecedented re- 
strictions imposed upon their daily life. 
Great Britain has spent $21,000,000,000 
since the war began and the daily ex- 
penditure has now risen to $29,000,000. 
By the end of the current year the na- 
tional debt. will be over nineteen billion 
dollars. But Parliament makes a new 
blanket appropriation of $2,750,000,000 
without any opposition and the people 
give up their favorite foods, drinks and 
amusements without grumbling. 

No minister of any country ever ap- 
peared before a parliamentary body 
with such revolutionary proposals as 
did Premier Lloyd George before the 


House of Commons on February 23 and 
none ever received more complete ac- 
quiescence. His plan for meeting the 
emergency caused by the German block- 
ade comprized two parts: one to make 
England more nearly self-supporting 
by increasing the production of home- 
grown food, the other to reduce the de- 
mand for shipping by an embargo on 
all dispensable imports. 

The first aims to secure the cultiva- 
tion of every inch of available land. 
Land owners who decline to do this will 
be forced to by the Government. Hith- 
erto there has been a great reluctance 
to break up pasture and lawns because 
it was feared that as soon as the war 
was over prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts would again fall. To meet this ob- 
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jection the Government has guaranteed 
minimum prices to the farmers for 
staple products. On wheat for instance 
a minimum price of 60 shillings a quar- 
ter is guaranteed for 1917, 55 shillings 
for 1918 and 1919 and 45 shillings for 
1920, 1921 and 1922. For potatoes a 
price of six pounds a ton is guaranteed 
for the coming season. To induce the 
farm laborer to put forth stronger ef- 
forts he is guaranteed a minimum wage 
of 25 shillings a week instead of the 
14 to 18 he now receives. 


Premier Lloyd 
George said that 
the stocks of food 
in Great Britain at the present time 
were lower than they had ever been 
before and the demand for ships was 
unprecedented. More than a_ million 
tons of KEritish shipping had been 
allocated to France and the French 
and Italian ambassadors had been to 
him begging for more ships. Last year 
16,000,000 tons of foodstuffs had been 
imported, but this could be cut down 
by at least a million tons by lopping 
off certain luxuries. The importation of 
aerated and mineral waters and for- 
eign teas is prohibited. Indian teas will 
be reduced. Coffee and cocoa will be 
prohibited for the present since there 
are large stocks in the country. Such 
imported and unessential foods as 
oranges, bananas, grapes, apples, to- 
matoes and nuts are reduced to 25 per 
cent. On the liquor question the Pre- 
mier said: 

In 1914 there were 36,000,000 standard 
barrels of beer brewed in this country. In 
1916 that was reduced to 26,000,000 bar- 
rels, partly owing to the fact that two or 
three millions of the adult population had 
left these shores. Early this year the food 
controller proposed a further reduction to 
18,000,000 barrels. 

It is a powerful trade. Nobody knows 
better than my old colleagues and myself 
what it can accomplish if its interests are 
menaced. But it accepted all this interfer- 
ence in a most laudable spirit of determina- 
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Imports 
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It doesn’t matter what you call it—these are only two of the many viewpoints 
present predicament—what to do about it is the question 
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tion to do all in its power to contribute to 
the safety of the nation. But we must go 
beyond that. It is absolutely impossible to 
guarantee the food of the country without 
making a much deeper cut in the barrelage, 
and we must reduce it to 10,000,000 bar- 
rels. That means that we shall save 600,000 
tons of foodstuffs a year, which is nearly 
one month’s supply of the cereals entering 
the country. That is a direct saving, but 
the indirect saving is a deal more and this 
is one of the most important contributions 
that can be made at the present moment 
toward ending the war. 

The importation of paper would have 
to be cut down from 1,200,000 tons to 
640,000, half it going to the printing 
and half to the packing trades. The 
Premier remarked that he did not know 
whether newspapers ought to be treat- 
ed “as a luxury, a comfort, a stimulus, 
a necessity or a nuisance in life,” 
but they would have to be reduced in 
size. In order to prevent unfair com- 
petition foreign posters, newspapers, 
periodicals and books will be shut out. 
On the list of prohibited imports ap- 
pear also clocks, agricultural machin- 
ery, leather, typewriters, photographic 
apparatus, works of art, millinery, 
perfumery, wine, timber, furs, and 
glassware. Such articles as are needed 
for the army or otherwise may be im- 
ported under special license. 


For some weeks it 
has been evident that 
the Germans were 
not making such strong exertions as 
formerly to hold their lines north of 
the Somme and the British have been 
able to make steady progress at com- 
paratively small cost. On the morning 
of the 24th when the fog which had 
obscured the scene for two days lifted 
the British outposts found the German 
lines strangely quiet. Patrols sent for- 
ward discovered that the trenches had 
been evacuated except for a few sharp- 
shooters, so the British were able to 
advance a half mile or so toward Ba- 
paume, occupying without opposition 
the villages of Miraumont, Pys and 
Warlencourt for which they have been 
fighting for months. 


Germans Retire 
on the Ancre 


A new order-in-coun- 
cil dated February 14 
but published Febru- 
ary 21 makes a sweeping extension of 
the conception of contraband. It is de- 
clared that “goods of enemy origin or 
destination” found on any vessel “shall 
be liable to condemnation” and that 
“any vessel carrying goods of enemy 
destination or of enemy origin shall be 
liable to capture and condemnation.” 


British Blockade 
Stricter 


A still more startling ruling is that 
any vessel encountered on the high seas 
is to be regarded as guilty of carry- 
ing contraband unless it has previously 
called at a British port and submitted 
to examination. This clause reads as 
follows: 


A vessel which is encountered at sea on 
the way to or from a port in any neutral 
country affording means of access to enemy 
territory without calling at a port in Brit- 
ish or Allied territory shall, until the con- 
trary is established, be deemed to be carry- 
ing goods with enemy destination or of 
enemy origin and shall be brought in for 
exemination and, if necessary, for adjudi- 
cation before a prize court. 


The intent of this order is explained 
by Lord Robert Cecil, Minister of 
Blockade, as follows: 


We are arranging in certain cases, where 
we are satisfied the vessel concerned is not 
trading in the interests of our enemies, that 
they shall be examined at some other Brit- 
ish port, such as Halifax. This course does 
not mean the abandonment of the right of 
visit and search, which obviously it would 
be impossible for us to abandon. All it 
means is that we substitute one form of 
exercizing that right for another, and in 
order to make our action quite clear we are 
declaring at the same time that vessels try- 
ing to run the blockade with goods to or 
from Germany, directly or indirectly, will 
expose themselves to condemnation in a 
prize court. We are adding that if they 
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The ambitious design for a coalition or confederation of Central Powers forming a connecting link between Europe and Asia has now been vir- 

tually realized, as this map shows. The conquest of Serbia and southern Rumania completes the chain of contiguous territory, and the Berlin- 

Bagdad Railroad is now laid except perhaps for a stretch along the Tigris. But the British hold the two sea terminals, the Persian Gulf and the 

Red Sea, and so Germany is still shut out from the Far East. To gain these she would doubtless be glad to relinquish France and Belgium. The 

strategic and commercial importance of this railroad may be seen at a 

from the North Sea and the Baltic. At the southern end it would take the trade of the Pacific and Indian Oceans thru the Persian Gulf and 
Sea’ In the middle it would connect with the Mediterranean on one hand and the Black Sea on the other. 





THE PAN-GERMAN PLAN ACCOMPLISHED. 


glance. At the northern end it would take the trade of the Atlantic 


Adapted from “‘The New Europe” 
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fail voluntarily to enter a British port for 
examination they cannot complain if their 
conduct exposes them to suspicion and in- 
deed constitutes a prima facie case that 
they are engaged in enemy trade. 

The German papers denounce the 
British order-in-Council as an unprece- 
dented violation of international law 
and “the reéstablishing of privateering 
against neutrals.” 


The bill for universal 
military training and 
service prepared by 
the Army General Staff is now inter- 
esting Congress and the country at 
large. It has been sent to Congress 
without the specific endorsement of 
President Wilson or Secretary of War 
Baker, but if Congress should regard 
the plan with favor it seems unlikely 
that the President would take any step 
to oppose it. No one believes that the 
present Congress will have time to con- 
sider and adopt so revolutionary a 
change in the military system of the 
nation during the few remaining days 
of the session, but advocates of uni- 
versal service feel that it is something 
to get the plan before Congress with 
the backing of the chief military ex- 
perts of the nation and that the next 
Congress may be favorable toward it. 

The proposed army will have a total 
strength of more than three million 
men and cost the nation nearly half a 
billion dollars a year. Young men over 
eighteen will have eleven months’ con- 
tinuous training, to be followed by two 
weeks of repetition courses in their 
twentieth and twenty-first years. Only 
those will be exempt who are physically 
or mentally unfit for service or are the 
sole support of dependent persons. All 
men who have completed their eleven 
months’ continuous training are liable 
to service in the first reserves for four 
years and one month, in the second re- 
serves for seven years and in the un- 
organized reserves to the age of forty- 
five. 

The Senate Naval Committee has re- 
ported to the Senate a number of 
amendments to the naval appropria- 
tions bill as it passed the House of 
Representatives. Most of the suggested 
changes are increased, altho the lump 
sum authorized by a sub-committee to 
expedite construction has been cut 
from $150,000,000 to $115,000,000. 
Fifty submarines are authorized in ad- 
dition to the eighteen originally pro- 
vided for in the bill. These submarines 
will cost from $1,300,000 to $1,900,000 
apiece. Each member of Congress em- 
powered to appoint four cadets to the 
naval academy instead of three as at 
present. By the fortifications bill now 
pending in Congress $3,600,000 will be 
spent for aerial defense. The Secretary 
of War has requested an emergency 
appropriation of more than thirteen 
million dollars for the housing of 
troops stationed in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

Offers of aid from private individu- 
als and corporations continue to pour 
in upon the authorities at Washington. 
Charles M. Schwab, the steel magnate, 
has stated that every industry of which 
he is a director will be placed at the 
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MORE POWER 
The Bear River dam, now under construction 
at Emigrant Gap, Nevada County, California, 
is to be the biggest yet—600 feet long, 260 feet 
deep and 260 feet foundation. It will supply 
power to the Pacific Gas and _ Electrical 
Company 


disposal of the government in case of 
war. Professor Pupin of Columbia Uni- 
versity has offered an improved wire- 
less telegraph apparatus of his inven- 
tion to the army and navy. 


With less than a week re- 
maining before the close 
of Congress the Demo- 
cratic majority is almost at the mercy 
of the Republican minority for the suc- 
cess of some of the most important leg- 
islation of the session. For some time a 
filibuster was threatened in the Senate 
in order to necessitate a special session 
of the new Congress immediately after 
March 4 to pass the revenue bills needed 


Last Days 
of Congress 
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A TAMMANY TRIUMPH 
Representative Thomas G. Patten, Democrat, 
appointed by President Wilson as postmaster of 
New York City to succeed Postmaster Edward 
Morgan, Republican, who has been in the ser- 
vice for thirty-five years and has proved him- 
self particularly worthy of his present position 


for national administration. Some Sena- 
tors wished an immediate session of the 
new Congress in order to pass legisla- 
tion supporting the Government in its 
controversies with Germany, others for 
the opposite reason that Congress would 
act as a restraining and moderating 
factor and prevent the President from 
taking any action which would make 
war inevitable. The filibuster began 
with a debate over the new taxes on 
excess profits provided for in the emer- 
gency revenue bill. The whole system 
of direct taxation upon which the ad- 
ministration relies to pay the cost of 
preparedness is opposed by the Repub- 
lican minority, who believe that tariff 
increases would yield the needed reve- 
nue. These contentions were embodied 
in the minority report of the Senate 
Finance Committee which condemned 
the Democratic majority for extrava- 
gance and urged a protective tariff. 
Senator La Follette, progressive Re- 
publican, refused to sign the report. 

Democratic leaders accused the mi- 
nority of lack of patriotism in delaying 
urgently needed appropriations in or- 
der to force a special session of Con- 
gress which might have a Republican 
majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. Finally, Republican Senators 
agreed to permit a vote on the emer- 
gency revenue bill. This may not, how- 
ever, avert the need for a special ses- 
sion, since the administration desires 
other measures, notably the new rail- 
road legislation and various measures 
of preparedness, to come to a vote. The 
filibuster in the Senate broke up in a 
fiery discussion of foreign policy. Sena- 
tor Williams of Mississippi made a par- 
ticularly notable speech, defending the 
policy of the President, condemning 
Bryan and other ultra-pacifists for giv- 
ing Germany the impression that the 
United States is a divided nation, and 
urging that American merchant ships 
be supplied with guns and gunners. 
Senator Lodge complained of the inac- 
tivity of the President in the face of 
the submarine crisis, and Senator Lewis 
of Illinois in reply attacked the Massa- 
chusetts Senator for trying to “drag us 
into an alliance with Britain.” 

On February 21 the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved by an overwhelm- 
ing majority the Senate measure abso- 
lutely prohibiting the importation of 
liquor into any State which prohibits 
the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants. This is the most drastic prohibi- 
tory law ever passed by Congress. The 
House of Representatives is also con- 
sidering a prohibition bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but has not agreed as 
to whether the law shall be conditioned 
on a referendum of the people of the 
District or imposed upon them by 
authority of Congress. 


i The legislature of 
West Virginia West Virginia has re- 

Won't Pay fused to make provis- 
ion for the payment of the state’s part 
of the Civil War debt which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
ordered West Virginia to pay to Vir- 
ginia. The state legislature resolved not 
to pay the money until the Supreme 
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Court has heard the testimony of the 
legislators on the motion for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the state of West 
Virginia to pay its portion of the debt. 
The case is set for March 6. There is 
no question but that after fighting the 
case to the last ditch in the courts the 
West Virginia legislature will meet the 
debt by a bond issue or otherwise. But 
the feeling in the state that Virginia 
has disregarded the _ constitutional 
rights of West Virginia in its attempt 
to force an early settlement is suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent West Virginia 
from paying the money earlier than is 
strictly necessary. The sum in ques- 
tion amounts to $12,393,929.50. 


Governor Cox, of 
Ohio, has_ signed 
the suffrage bill 
giving Ohio women the right to vote 
for President. Anti-suffragists will try 
to annul the new law by a referendum 
in the fall. A similar bill has passed 
the lower branch of the Indiana state 
legislature. It has already been ap- 
proved by the state senate. The Min- 
nesota house of representatives has 
passed a bill giving full suffrage to 
women by constitutional amendment. 
If passed by the senate it will be sub- 
mitted to the voters in 1918. A state 
constitutional amendment has _ also 
passed both branches of the legisla- 
ture in Maine, and the question will 
come before the electorate at a special 
election in September. Since this elec- 
tion comes so early Maine may win 
the distinction of being the first state 
east of the Mississippi to grant women 
equal suffrage with men in all elec- 
tions; the suffrage laws of Illinois and 
Ohio not covering offices created by the 
state constitutions. No other New Eng- 
land state, except Massachusetts in 
1915, has voted on a suffrage amend- 
ment, and in Massachusetts the popu- 
lar vote was strongly against the ex- 
tension of the franchise. In New York 
a constitutional amendment for woman 
suffrage has passed the assembly. If 
the amendment passes the senate its 
fate will be decided by a referendum. 


Woman Suffrage 
Again 


_— The high cost of living 
and particularly the 

New York rise in the retail price 
of meat and vegetables has resulted in 
serious riots in New York City and also 
in Philadelphia and other large cities. 
Some of these riots, such as the mob 
with banners which gathered outside 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York 
on February 24, were in the nature of 
public demonstrations to call the atten- 
tion of public officials to the destitution 
of the poor. These demonstrations re- 
sulted more than once in disorder and 
consequent arrests, but the police han- 
dled them diplomatically and no serious 
outbreaks occurred. In some instances 
Socialists took advantage of the dem- 
onstrations to further the party propa- 
ganda, and it is charged that pro-Ger- 
mans utilized them in an attempt to 
induce Congress to lay an embargo on 
the exportation of foodstuffs. Other 
food riots were of a totally different 
character, being simply attempts to en- 
force a food boycott. Housewives in 
many cases have banded together into 
anti-high-price-leagues to boycott the 
most expensive foods, and have not 
only refrained from purchasing these 
articles themselves but have intimi- 
dated their neighbors into following 
their lead. In some districts it was un- 
safe for a dealer to sell vegetables or 
meat above a certain price or for cus- 
tomers to pay a high price for them. 
The public authorities in the cities and 
states where the riots have occurred 
are studying remedial measures. In 
New York the purchase of food by the 
city and its sale at cost is widely advo- 
cated. California is planning to put into 
force the provisions of a state law em- 
powering a State Market Director to 
establish commission markets for the 
receiving, care, sale and distribution 
of the agricultural, fishery and dairy 
products of California. 

The rise in the cost of living must 
be considered as a three-fold move- 
ment. There is the general rise of all 
prices which has continued for more 
than a decade and is principally due to 
the cheapening of the standard of 


value, which in this country is gold. 
Then there is a particularly marked 
increase in the price of foodstuffs due 
to many causes: the increase of urban 
population, the congestion of railroad 
traffic, the heavy exportations to Eu- 
rope since the beginning of the Great 
War, and the use of cold storage by 
food speculators. Finally, within the 
last few days only, crop shortage and 
the war scare combined with tie-ups on 
some railroad lines forced a sharp rise 
in the price of certain vegetables, espe- 
cially potatoes and onions. In New 
York City, for example, potatoes are 
selling at seven or eight cents a pound, 
retail, and onions at fifteen cents. 
Other foods have shared, tho more 
moderately, the advance in prices which 
has so revolutionized the cost of vege- 
tables. Storage eggs are forty-eight 
cents a dozen. and upward, “strictly 
fresh” eggs, of course, being quite out 
of the reach of the very poor. Butter 
is selling at forty-eight cents a pound; 
sugar nine cents. Better freight condi- 
tions and an end to the car shortage 
which has held up food shipments is 
promised by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it is doubtful if the 
present level of food prices will prevail 
many days longer. 


Food Cost President Wilson has 
Sneudey Graned directed the Federal 

Trade Commission 
and the Department of Agriculture to 
begin an investigation into the causes 
of the high prices of staple foods in 
the United States. In his letter Presi- 
dent Wilson pointed out that the pro- 
duction of the major cereal crops, 
especially wheat and corn, had failed 
to keep pace during recent years with 
the increase of population, while the 
annual per capita supply of meat prod- 
ucts had decreased by twenty-nine 
pounds since 1900. He suggested that 
agricultural production had been re- 
tarded and discouraged by present 
methods of distribution and unneces- 
sary fluctuations of prices. To discover 
what causes are operative to increase 
food prices the President directed the 
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GOVERNED—AND GOVERNING 


Two delegations to the President—they present a contrast worth studying. The Appahare Indians: Short Man, Cut Nose, Little Raven and the rest, 
represent a whole tribe of voters who want more land; their business is being given serious consideration. The women represent the suffragists of 
New York City, including plenty of taxpayers, but no voters; they stand outside the gates 


























THE KEY TO THE CARIBBEAN 


The magnificent harbor of St. Thomas, which the United States has for more than fifty years been desirous to obtain, has now been secured by 
the payment of $25,000,000 to Denmark. The water in the distance is the channel between St. Thomas and Porto Rico, both sides of which are 
now in American possession. Two of the ships seen in the picture are Hamburg-American steamers laid up for the war 


Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate and report on the facts relating 
to the production, ownership, manufac- 
ture, storage and distribution of food- 
stuffs, and to ascertain the facts re- 
garding alleged violations of the anti- 
trust acts. The Department of Agricul- 
ture will codperate in the inquiry. 

Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress have spoken on the question, 
deploring the misery of the poor in 
the great cities and urging that ample 
funds be provided to investigate the 
causes of the present abnormal prices. 
The House of Representatives has 
adopted the amendment to the Sundry 
Civil bill offered by Representative Bor- 
land of Missouri appropriating $400,- 
000 for such an investigation. 


On February 20, the Sen- 
ate passed the Porto Rican 
Citizenship and Civil Gov- 
ernment bill which had already passed 
the House of Representatives. As 
amended, the measure will not pre- 
scribe the qualifications for the suf- 
frage, but leave their determination to 
the Porto Rico legislature. Thus the 
question of equal suffrage was solved 
by evading it and passing on the re- 
sponsibility to the islanders them- 
selves. The Porto Rico legislature is 
not, however, permitted to impose a 
property qualification for the franchise. 
All residents of the island may become 
United States citizens if they so de- 
sire. Both branches of the legislature 
will be elected by the voters of Porto 
Rico, but the acts of the legislature 
must meet with the approval of Con- 
gress, and the Governor of the island 
will be appointed by the President. 
Porto Rico will have the privilege of 
sending a commissioner to Washing- 
ton to represent the interests of the 
island. [f the House of Representa- 
tives agrees to the Senate amendments 
the bill should be ready for the Presi- 
dent’s signature before the close of 
the session. 

On the same day the Senate passed 
a bill appropriating $25,000,000 for 
the purchase of the Danish West In- 
dies, and providing for a temporary 
government pending the investigation 
of the needs of the people by a com- 
mission of three. Until a final form of 


Caribbean 
Questions 


government has been established for 
the islands present laws and present 
officials will be so far as possible con- 
tinued, but the President will appoint 
a Governor, who may be an officer of 
the army or navy, and necessary minor 
officials. 

In a letter to Senator Stone, of Mis- 
souri, as chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, President 
Wilson urged that the pending treaty 
with Colombia be ratified. This treaty 
would compensate Colombia for the 
loss she suffered in the Panama revo- 
lution and the consequent transfer of 
the Panama Canal site to the new re- 
public. The reason for present con- 
sideration of the matter is, in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s words, the “only too 
obvious consideration that we need 
now, and it is possible shall need very 
much more in the immediate future all 
the friends we can attach to us in 
Central America.” But a_ sufficient 
number of Republican Senators are 
opposed to the treaty to prevent its 
passage, at least during the present 
session of Congress. They regard the 
proposal to indemnify Colombia as a 
reflection upon the action of President 
Roosevelt in supporting the secession 
of Panama. 

Following the precedent of his ac- 
tion in Cuba, President Wilson has 
refused to recognize the new provision- 
al government established in Costa 
Rica on. the ground that it owes its 
existence to illegal violence. 


a First Chief Carranza’s pro- 
Affairs posal to the neutral powers 
to stop the war in Europe by 
placing an embargo on the shipment of 
supplies to belligerent nations is meet- 
ing a cool reception from the sister re- 
publics of Mexico. The United States 
has not yet replied to the Mexican sug- 
gestion. Bolivia, which is inclined to be 
pro-Ally in sentiment, asks Mexico to 
condemn the use of submarines against 
commerce. The republics of Salvador 
and Honduras praise the note in gen- 
eral terms, but the Honduras reply sug- 
gests that Mexico wait until the United 
States and the three great States of 
Latin America, Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile, indicate whether they will take 
action to establish an embargo. 


The new Mexican constitution, pre- 
pared by the constitutional convention 
of Queretaro and approved by Car- 
ranza, contains provisions regarding 
alien ownership of productive property 
that alarm American mine owners in 
the country. Only Mexicans by birth or 
naturalization and companies of Mex- 
ican citizens may acquire possession of 
lands, mines, oil properties, or water 
rights, except that foreigners may be 
granted the same rights as Mexicans 
by the special permission of the Gov- 
ernment if they agree that they will not 
invoke the aid of any foreign govern- 
ment on behalf of their titles. But Mr. 
Fletcher, the American Ambassador to 
Mexico, has assured the Department of 
State at Washington that under the 
Mexican constitution no laws are retro- 
active and that no existing property 
rights are therefore menaced. A more 
immediate danger is the exprest in- 
tention of the de facto government to 
take over all mines in Mexico which 
are not now in operation unless the 
owners have applied for an extension 
of time. 

The evacuation of the Mexican bor- 
der by the national guard continues. 
Major General John J. Pershing has 
succeeded the late Major General Fred- 
erick Funston as commander of the 
Southern Department. It is not yet de- 
termined who will take General Persh- 
ing’s place in the El Paso district. The 
death of Major General Frederick Fun- 
ston at San Antonio, Texas, on Febru- 
ary 19, closed one of the most brilliant 
and romantic careers in modern mili- 
tary history. General Funston, a gradu- 
ate of Kansas University who had 
never had West Point training, first 
rose to military prominence as a volun- 
teer in the service of the Cuban insur- 
rection against Spanish rule. He com- 
manded a Kansas volunteer regiment 
in the Spanish-American war and later 
took an active part in quelling the 
Aguinaldo rebellion in the Philippines, 
capturing the leader of the insurrection 
and taking part in numerous engage- 
ments. During the great San Francisco 
fire in 1906 he kept order in the city. 
When the situation on the Mexican bor- 
der became critical he was chosen for 
the command of the United States 
forces along the border and in Mexico. 
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Washington, Feb. 26. 


Gentlemen of the Congress—I have again 
asked the privilege of addressing you be- 
cause we are moving thru critical times 
during which it seems to me to be my duty 
to keep in close touch with the houses of 
Congress, so that neither counsel nor ac 
tion shall run at cross purposes between us. 

On the 3d of February I officiully in- 
formed you of the sudden and unexpected 
action of the Imperial German Government 
in declaring its intention to disregard the 
promises it had made to this Government 
in April last and undertake immediate sub- 
marine operations against all commerce, 
whether of belligerents or of neutrals, that 
should seek to approach Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Atlantic coasts of Europe or 
the harbors of the eastern Mediterranean, 
and to conduct these operations without 
regard to the established restrictions of in- 
ternational practise, without regard to any 
considerations of humanity, even, which 
might interfere with their object. That pol- 
icy was forthwith put into practise. It has 
now been in active execution for nearly 
four weeks. 

Its practical results are not yet fully 
disclosed. The commerce of other neutral 
nations is suffering severely, but not, per- 
haps, very much more severely than it was 
already suffering before the Ist of Febru- 
ary, when the new policy of the Imperial 
Government was put into operation. We 
have asked the codperation of the other 
neutral governments to prevent these depre- 
dations, but so far none of them has 
thought it wise to join us in any common 
course of action. Our own commerce has 
suffered, is suffering, rather in apprehension 
than in fact, rather because so many of 
our ships are timidly keeping to their home 
ports than because American ships have 
been sunk. 

Two American vessels have been sunk, 
the “Housatonic” and the “Lyman M. 
Law.” The case of the “Housatonic,” which 
was carrying foodstuffs consigned to a 
Lordon firm, was essentially like the case 
of the “Frye,” in which, it will be recalled, 
the German Government admitted its lia- 
bility for damages, and the lives of the 
crew, as in the case of the “Frye,” were 
safeguarded with reasonable care. The case 
of the “Law,” which was carrying lemon 
box staves to Palermo, disclosed a ruthless- 
ness of method which deserves grave con- 
demnation, but was accompanied by no cir- 
cumstances which might not have been ex- 
pected at any time in connection with the 
use of the submarine against merchantmen 
as the German Government has used it. 

In sum, therefore, the situation we find 
ourselves in with regard to the actual con- 
duct of the German submarine warfare 
against commerce and its effects upon our 
own ships and people is substantially the 
same that it was when I addrest you on the 
3d of February, except for the tying up of 
our shipping in our own ports because of 
the unwillingness of our shipowners to risk 
their vessels at sea without insurance or 
adequate protection, and the very serious 
congestion of our commerce which has re- 
sulted, a congestion which is growing rap- 
idly more and more serious every day. This 
in itself might presently accomplish, in 
effect, what the new German submarine 
orders were meant to accomplish, so far as 
we are concerned. 

We can only say, therefore, that the 
overt act which I have ventured to hope 
the German commanders would in. fact 
avoid has not occurred. 

But while this is happily true, it must 
be admitted that there have been certain 
additional indications and expressions of 
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On Monday, February 26, Presi- 
dent Wilson appeared before Con- 
gress in joint session and asked for 
authority to use the armed forces 
of the United States to protect 
American rights upon the high 
seas. The occasion was made dra- 
matic by the fact that while on his 
way to the Capitol the President 
received news of the torpedoing 
without warning of the Cunard 
liner “Laconia.” Several Americans 
were among the passengers on the 
liner, and more among the crew. 
The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee met immediately 
to consider what response Congress 
should make to the President. 
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purpose on the part of German press and 
the German authorities which have in- 
creased rather than lessened the impres- 
sion that, if our ships and our people are 
spared, it will be because of fortunate cir- 
cumstances or because the commanders of 
the German submarines which they may 
happen to encounter exercize an unexpected 
discretion and restraint rather than be- 
cause of the instructions under which those 
commanders are acting. It would be foolish 
to deny that the situation ‘is fraught with 
the gravest possibilities and dangers. No 
thoughtful man can fail to see that the 
necessity for definite action may come at 
any time, if we are in fact and not in word 
merely to defend our elementary rights as 
a neutral nation. It would be most impru- 
dent to be unprepared. 

I cannot in such circumstances be un- 
mindful of the fact that the expiration of 
the term of the present Congress is imme- 
diately at hand, by constitutional limita- 
tion; and that it would in all likelihood 
require an unusual length of time to assem- 
ble and organize the Congress which is to 
succeed it. I feel that I ought, in view of 
the fact, to obtain from you full and imme- 
diate assurance of the authority which I 
may need at any moment to exercize. No 
doubt I already possess that authority 
without special warrant of law, by the 
plain implication of my constitutional 
duties and powers; but I prefer, in the 
present circumstances, not to act upon gen- 
eral implication. I wish to feel that the 
authority and the power of the Congress 
are behind me in whatever it may become 
necessary for me to do. We are jointly the 
servants of the people and must act to- 
gether and in their spirit, so far as we 
ean divine and interpret it. 

No one doubts what it is our duty to do. 
We must defend our commerce and the 
lives of our people in the midst of the pres- 
ent trying circumstances, with discretion 
but with clear and stedfast purpose. Only 
the method and the extent remain to be 
chosen, upon the occasion, if occasion 
should indeed arise. Since it has unhappily 
proved impossible to safeguard eur neutral 
right by diplomatic means against the un- 
warranted infringements they are suffering 
at the hands of Germany, there may be no 
recourse but to armed neutrality, which we 
shall know how to maintain and for which 
there is abundant American precedent. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that it will 
not be necessary to put armed force any- 
where into action. The American people do 





not desire it and our desire is not different 
from theirs. I am sure that they will un- 
derstand the spirit in which I am now act- 
ing, the purpose I hold nearest my heart 
and would wish to exhibit in every thing 
I do. I am anxious that the people of the 
nations at war also should understand and 
not mistrust us. I hope that I need give 
no further proofs and assurances that ] 
have already given thruout nearly three 
years of anxious patience that I am 
the friend of peace and mean to preserve 
it for America so long as I am able. 

I am not now proposing or contemplat- 
ing war or any steps that need lead to it. 
I merely request that you will accord me 
by your own vote and definite bestowal the 
means and the authority to safeguard in 
practise the right of a great people who are 
at peace and who are desirous of exercizing 
none but the rights of peace to follow the 
pursuits of peace in quietness and good will 
—rights recognized time out of mind by all 
the civilized nations of the world. No course 
of my choosing or of theirs will lead to war. 
War can come only by the wilful acts and 
aggressions of others. 

You will understand why I can make no 
definite proposals or forecasts of action 
now, and must ask for your supporting 
authority in the most general terms. The 
form in which action may become necessary 
cannot yet be foreseen. I believe that the 
people will be willing to trust me to act 
with restraint, with prudence, and in the 
true spirit of amity and good faith that 
they have themselves displayed thruout 
these trying months, and it is in that belief 
that I request that you will authorize me 
to supply our merchant ships with de- 
fernsive arms should that become necessary, 
and with the means of using them, and to 
employ any other instrumentalities or meth- 
ods that may be necessary and adequate to 
protect our ships and our people in their 
legitimate and peaceful pursuits on the 
seas. 

I request also that you will grant me, at 
the same time, along with the powers I ask, 
a sufficient credit to enable me to provide 
adequate means of protection where they 
are lacking, including adequate insurance 
against the present war risks. 

I have spoken of our commerce and of 
the legitimate errands of our people on the 
seas, but you will not be misled as to my 
main thought, the thought that lies beneath 
these phrases and gives them dignity and 
weight. It is not of material interest mere- 
ly that we are thinking. It is, rather, of 
fundamental human rights, chief of all the 
right of life itself. I am thinking not only 
of the rights of Americans to go and come 
about their proper business by way of the 
sea, but also of something much deeper, 
much more fundamental than that. I am 
thinking of those rights of humanity with- 
out which there is no civilization. 

My theme is of those great principles of 
compassion and of protection which man- 
kind has sought to throw about human 
lives, the lives of non-combatants, the lives 
of men who are peacefully at work keep- 
ing the industrial processes of the world 
quick and vital, the lives of women and 
children and of those who supply the labor 
which ministers to their sustenance. 

We are speaking of no selfish material 
rights, but of rights which our hearts sup- 
port and whose foundation is that righteous 
passion for justice upon which all law, all 
structures alike of family, of state, and of 
mankind, must rest, as upon the ultimate 
base of our existence and our liberty. I 
cannot imagine any man with American 
principles at his heart hesitating to de- 
fend these things. 
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PROHIBITION: WHEN AND WHY 


HEN a reform has proceeded 

for twenty years by the ex- 

perimental method, has taken 

everything from small villages 
to entire states and blocks of states 
into its laboratory and tested on them 
the workings of its particular social 
specific, all with one consistent series 
of results, the worth of that specific 
may be said to be established. There are 
now twenty-five states which have 
adopted statewide prohibition. Three of 
these were achieved by 1890. The other 
twenty-two were won in the last ten 
years, and every one of the twenty-two 
adopted some form of optional local- 
prohibition first. They experimented 
and were convinced. The advancing 
prohibition battle-line has grown domi- 
nant thru its ability to recruit its 
enemies. Newspaper editors, scattered 
from Seattle, Wash., to Richmond, Va.; 
men who wore the epaulettes of the 
opposition and who each fought pro- 
hibition’s coming—as one of them ex- 
prest it—his “damnedest,” have been 
conquered, shown, and reénlisted under 


BY ROLLIN O. EVERHART 








The Independent publishes here 
the first of four articles on the live 
subject of prohibition. The second 
article will present a proposal for 
a national commission to study the 
whole liquor problem. The third 
will be by a minister who does not 
believe in prohibition. The fourth 
will be by Mr. Bryan, who does. 
The Independent believes in prohi- 
bition, but even more strongly in 
free discussion and individual judg- 
ment; so it aims to present all sides 
of this great question, regardless 
of its own convictions. Mr. Ever- 
hart is the editor of “The Ameri- 
can Issue,” the official organ of 
the Anti-Saloon League, the sane, 
militant, business-like, efficient or- 
ganization which concerns itself 
primarily with getting results 
—and gets them.—THE EDITOR. 




















the prohibition flag. Mayors and offi- 
cials of great cities were outvoted, and 


they now preach it as a variety of city 
salvation. Big business first feared, then 
felt, then favored it. Its contagion is 
marvelous. 

We in America know more about leg- 
islative methods of dealing with the 
liquor traffic than all the world besides. 
We know everything that Europe 
knows, and some things of which Eu- 
rope has not legislatively dreamed. It 
is diverting, to those who know the 
facts, when some dillettante bewails 
the extent to which unsophisticated 
America is hurtling blindly along the 
prohibition trail, following dogmas 
preached by professional agitators, 
without stopping to take stock of what 
older and more practiced nations have 
learned. These writers are engagingly 
naive. Everything that Europe has ever 
tried on this question we have tried, 
and more. Is it some form of state 
sale which divorces the traffic from 
private profit and provides only a few, 
rigorously controlled drinkshops? We 
have tried it and advanced beyond it. 
Witncss the state liquor-agencies of 
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Maine and the dispensaries of South 
Carolina. Is it a program of eating 
food and drinking liquor simultaneous- 
ly in restaurants? Cities all over the 
land have wrestled with that lure to 
social ruin and have cast it out. Is it 
the forbidding of spirits and the legal- 
izing of beer? Alabama tried it but 
finds prohibition better. Is it the Swed- 
ish system of licensing the drinker, 
limiting the amount he may get, can- 
celing his permit if he oversteps the 
bounds? This, too, in all its essentials, 
has been tried in America with greater 
practical success than in Sweden, and 
has in turn been outgrown. In the 
State of Washington and elsewhere, 
trial was made of a limited-shipment 
provision for personal use requiring 
each orderer of liquor to get a permit 
from the county auditor before he could 
secure a shipment. This was, in essence, 
the Swedish system of licensing se- 
lected drinkers to consume limited 
amounts. According to special corre- 
spondence from Stockholm to the 
Brooklyn Eagle, under date of April 
16, 1916, and appearing in the Eagle 
of April 30, the Swedish system of 
licensing drinkers only reduced the an- 
nual consumption of distilled liquors in 
Stockholm to 9.35 quarts per capita. 
No mention was made of the consump- 
tion of wines and beers. King County, 
however, in the State of Washington, 
containing the city of Seattle, in the 
sixth month of operation under the 
State’s individual-permit law, was, ac- 
cording to the auditor’s figures in the 
Seattle T'imes for July 2, 1916, issuing 
permits for personal shipments of 
liquor of all kinds at a rate totaling 
only two and a half quarts per capita 
per year for the county, and only fifteea 
per cent of that was hard liquors. 
Washington was beating Sweden at re- 
ducing the consumption by the personal 
licensing scheme, yet Washington has 
already gone on to the enactment of 
“bone dry” legislation. It is the ma- 
jesty of accumulated evidence that is 
moving America, not the voices of pro- 
fessional prohibition leaders. 

The November elections established 
three things of more moment as re- 
spects ultimate, total, 


ago, voted in 1916 against weaken- 
ing the prohibition laws of their re- 
spective states to the extent of allow- 
ing again the sale of beer only. Denver 
was 8586 against prohibition in 1914, 
but after ten months’ experience of it 
cast a balance of 11,665 votes against 
the return of beer alone. The city of 
Portland and Multnomah County were 
outvoted in 1914, but in 1916 they cast 
a majority of 2200 against restoring 
the sale of low-percentage malt liquor. 
Seattle, dragged to prohibition in 1914 
in spite of its majority protest of 
15,000 votes, after ten months’ “dry” 
experience delivered a 14,948 majority 
to the prohibitionists and against beer. 
The vote, as a whole, of the three pro- 
hibition states with which the brewers 
tried to arrange a separate truce 
was equally emphatic. Oregon, which 
adopted prohibition by 36,480 in 1914, 
rejected beer by 53,992 in 1916. Colo- 
rado, carried dry by 11,572 in 1914, 
slammed the door in the face of the 
treaty-bearing brewers in 1916 by a 
majority of 85,789. Washington, won 
to aridity by 18,632 in 1914, roared 
“No!” to the brewers in 1916 with all 
the emphasis of a 124,846 majority vote. 

Prohibition has the law as well as 
the facts on its side. Contrast England, 
toiling in the day of her national peril 
with the ponderous mazes of state pur- 
chase, and America, free to legislate 
as it pleases with respect to the liquor 
traffic! Over there the traffic has the 
rights and the people the limitations. 
With us, the people have the rights 
and the traffic the limitations. This is 
one of the conspicuous ironies of his- 
tory. If the decision of the Supreme 
Court sustaining the Webb-Kenyon law 
be traced back through its antecedents, 
its source will be found in the English 
Common Law principle that the end 
of law is social welfare. Under the 
Common Law England herself was for- 
merly as free to deal with the liquor 
traffic as is America today. But in 
1904, when the abolishing tendency 
grew acute, a brewery-controlled Par- 
liament took the liquor traffic from 
under the Common Law, made it a 
vested right by statute, and killed all 


freedom of national action with refer- 
ence to it save at staggering financial 
cost. And now, in her bitter hour, Eng- 
land, who gave us our legal freedom 
on this issue, is herself bound by the 
chains of her own recent, self-created 
slavery. 

Here in America every point vital 
to state and national prohibition by the 
free will of the people has been ad- 
judicated thru the court of last resort. 
A state, since the Webb-Kenyon deci- 
sion, may even make the possession of 
liquors received thru interstate com- 
merce a crime, and the long-standing 
inability of a state to enforce its pro- 
hibitions against liquor shipped in from 
without is cured. What effect will that 
decision have upon national prohibition 
by the proposed National Constitutional 
Amendment? Many argue that inas- 
much as this decision puts at every 
state’s command all the power neces- 
sary for real, state prohibition, the 
chief excuse for national prohibition by 
the amendment route is removed. How 
ean a decision which puts liquor in the 
same class as rotten meats and disease- 
bearing rags be a reason for not out- 
lawing it anywhere? Altho state em- 
bargoes against liquor are now possible, 
there cannot ever, under the Consti- 
tution, be any state embargo against 
all the human beings vitiated by drink. 
Thru them the life-springs of every 
prohibition state may be freely cor- 
rupted. The mentally deficient procre- 
ate their kind, and every grade of de- 
ficient mentality from the dullard to 
the idiot is a common product of liquor- 
drinking parentage. Shall the states 
now empowered to bar from their bor- 
ders the poison which creates degen- 
erates be left powerless with respect 
to human beings who can and will pro- 
create degenerates—and in geometric 
progression? No state is sovereign 
enough to be an abiding menace to the 
sisterhood. There will never be border 
patrols of psychological experts with 
Binet-Simon and Yerkes-Bridges men- 
tality scales to measure the intellectu- 
ality of those who cross from alcohol- 
ized to prohibition territory. There is 
a simpler, juster solution. Alcohol’s 
menace to society will 





national prohibition 
than the four added 
states voted “dry.” 
These three things are: 

1. Great cities can no 
longer be permanently 
counted on to support 
license. 

2. Great cities may 
have prohibition forced 
upon them and_ be 
swiftly converted to a 
belief in it by the re- 
sults. 

3. There will be no 
exception of beer from 
American prohibition. 

Denver, Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle 
broke the Traffic’s 











be nationally removed, 
not only for the sake 
of the states which are 
“dry,” but also for the 
sake of the few states 
unable to will them- 
selves “dry.” We forci- 
bly freed one section of 
the Union of an evil 
for that section’s good 
as well as ours, and its 
residents now admit 
that the freeing was a 
blessing. The quick 
conversion of such cities 
as Denver and Seattle 
to prohibition by a com- 
pulsory experience of it 
points the way to the 
national solution. The 








heart when they, the 
recalcitrant victims of 
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rural ballots two years e twenty-five white states have adopted prohibition. Florida’s legislature is pledged 


MAKING THE MAP ALL WHITE 


to vote on it at this session 


Union is indissoluble— 
even by alcohol. 
New York City 

















THE DUSTY HOUR-GLASS 


It had been a trim garden, 


With parterres of fringed pinks and gillyflowers, 


and smooth-raked walks. 


Silks and satins had brushed the box edges 


of its alleys. 


The curved stone lips of its fishponds 
had held the rippled reflections of tricorns and 


powdered periwigs. 


The branches of its trees had glittered with lanterns, 
and swayed to the music of flutes and 


violins. 


BY AMY LOWELL 


Now, the fishponds are green with scum; 


The paths and flower-beds 


are run together and overgrown. 


Only at one end is an octagonal Summerhouse 


not yet in ruins. 


Thru the lozenged panes of its windows, 
you can see the interior: 


A dusty bench; a fireplace, 


with a lacing of letters carved in the stone 
above it; 


A broken ball of worsted rolled away into a corner. 


Dolci, dolci, i giorni passavi! 


THE PRUSSIAN OF “NOBLESSE OBLIGE” 


BY ALIDA VON KROCKOW 


HE tutors of boys in country 

families are generally candida- 

ten, or candidates waiting for 

clerical posts, and are selected 
in the first place, like the governesses 
of their sisters, for the “soundness of 
their views,” which is to say, for their 
subserviency to the views of their 
patrons. As for the tuition, it is pre- 
paratory either for high school, or for 
the Cadet Corps. Lessons in swimming 
and gymnastics form a part of the 
boys’ task, and pony riding is prac- 
tised in the riding rink of the castle 
court, with the boy’s father, who has 
usually been in military service or else 
some retired cavalryman, acting as the 
riding master. 

One day as I was sauntering thru the 
park of Castle K——, I noticed Man- 
fred, a ten year old boy, standing bolt 
upright under a tree. I wondered what 
he was doing at the time, and on seeing 
the poor little fellow still there when 
I returned some time later, I asked the 
reason. “Why, he’s going thru his 
standing drill,” answered his sister 
Freda. “He began with standing twen- 
ty minutes. Now he is so far along he 
can stand almost an hour and a half. 
But he’s got to reach two hours. He’s 
to be a page, you know.” 

At court functions later I sometimes 
recalled this scene, for the lads, that 
are so picturesque in their theatrically 
pretty costumes, suffer the chance of 
falling into swoons, while standing at 
their posts behind the chairs of royal 
princesses; posts at which it is their 
duty to stand upright and motionless 
during the long progress of courts, re- 
ceptions, concerts, and the like. During 
an evening concert I saw on one occa- 
sion four pages faint and fall in suc- 
cession; their bodies being removed 
swiftly and unobstrusively by lackeys 
hovering in the background, while re- 
serve pages stepped into the vacant 
post. 

But, whether in the palace, or on 
the grounds of parades and reviews, the 
ability to stand long hours without 
moving is an accomplishment that boys 
are drilled in; they are also trained in 
the arts of walking, dancing, and act- 
ing; charades and theatricals are espe- 








In “A Parade of Privilege,” pub- 
lished in The Independent of Feb- 
ruary 12, Countess von Krockow 
told her personal experiences of 
the Prussian caste system as ap- 
plied to a girls’ school. Here she 
describes the very essence of Prus- 
sianism, the interdependence of no- 
bility and militarism.—THE EDITOR. 




















cially encouraged because they teach 
self-possession. 

When the preparation at home comes 
to a close—and the tutor is required 
to make the preparation end with the 
boy’s confirmation in the fifteenth year 
of his age—there begins for him gen- 
erally a life apart from his family. He 
goes to a college to be fitted for the 
university; or, if this is too much of a 
strain on the family income, to a gov- 
ernment military school. The father 
has but to write to the Emperor set- 
ting forth the family claims to consid- 
eration, and praying for the same, in 
order to receive a command in response 
to present his son for examination. It 
will probably be at the cadet school in 
Gross Lichterfelder. Here, if the boy 
is found upon examination to possess 
the prescribed breadth of chest and the 
other physical requirements, the boy is 
accepted. His father returns home 
deeply satisfied: this son is off his 
purse on the taxpaying public; and he 
is, at the same time, in the profession 
that enjoys the most prestige thruout 
the empire. 


HE boy has been ordered meanwhile 

into a room with other accepted 

candidates, where he picks out a 
uniform from a pile lying ready, and on 
donning the uniform, becomes a “King’s 
man.” Henceforth the break of every 
day will see him routed from his sleep 
and inspected, and lessons will fill all 
the hours of the day: lessons from 
books, and lessons from drill masters; 
and always in company with a thousand 
other boys. His surroundings mean- 
while will be barren but clean, his food 
measured and plain, but nutritious, the 
disciplinary regulations minute and 


numberless, his superiors graded _ in 
rank. The visitors, who stir the pulses 
of the great school, will come in shin- 
ing helmets, flashing decorations and 
swords. 

From his instructors, and the older 
boys, he will see and hear expressions 
of contempt for all men who are de- 
prived of the privilege of wearing an 
officer’s uniform. His heroes, among his 
comrades, are the boys who have seized 
opportunities to stand and affront such 
men. And a_ favorite ambition he 
nurses, on the eve of a Sunday visit 
to the city, is the hope of a railroad 
conductor failing to salute him, or of a 
clerk, professor or merchant daring to 
address him informally, when he, too, 
may enjoy a chance for calling the 
“dirt” down. For in this stage of his 
career, the slang which he adopts, to 
designate civilians, is of a drastic, 
crown-princely thoroness. Later, he 
will twirl his mustache, and call those 
not wearing the coat, “civilians,” and 
men of the rank, “fellows,” at least in 
public company. On the drill ground, 
the men will have to answer to the ap- 
pellations: “numskulls,”’ “ pig-dogs,” 
and “devil’s churls.” His own four 
meters of blue cloth, which he is pro- 
hibited from laying aside, come insen- 
sibly to identifying his personality. 

At the end of the course in the cadet 
school, he enters a war school as a can- 
didate for a commission, and he grad- 
uates with the rank of a second lieu- 
tenant, and a handsomer coat. 

He has associated during his youth 
with his kind. The homogeneity of their 
habits is as complete as that of their 
views. 

But if he be an exceptional man, pos- 
sessed of latent faculties of mind, vital 
enough to pierce thru the layers of dis- 
cipline and instruction imposed at 
school, the faculties may now become 
urgent in manifesting themselves, be- 
cause he is enjoying some freedom of 
time. He may also be enjoying quarters 
by himself, it may be in barracks, or in 
a lodging in town. Perhaps he has al- 
ways been fond of music, or desired se- 
cretly to study art, or to travel and be- 
come an explorer. And the revival of 
these old longings bring on him a pe- 
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riod of spiritual distress. Some after- 
noon he will drop in to call on you, turn 
over the pages of a photograph album 
a long while, then shut it with a bang, 
as if of cannon shot, declare life to be 
“a bum thing,” and depart. You make 
up your mind to ask his captain what 
talent he possesses, in order to praise 
that talent when he calls next time. 
“*VYon Ramberg’!” the captain will 
say. “Why, if he only set his mind to 
it, with his brains he could pass an ex- 
amination in Russian in three years. 
Volunteers in Russian nowadays are 
on velvet. There’s no end of the re- 
quirements at headquarters for intelli- 
gence agents and especial commission- 
ers. And with good work to his credit 
promotion would ensue.” 

“Well, there is Von Holst, too.” 

“Holst; what, the cuckoo! Holst is 
going up to the war academy; and 
that invention of his is almost as good 
as accepted. But that’s the way with 
your young blood. Grumbling about the 
monotony of the service and nothing 
doing. Let them carry the harness an- 
other twelve, sixteen years, and they 
will settle into it. Tho, pray. God, we 
shall be crossing swords with the enemy 
before that, and all of us getting bigger 
pay, and quicker promotion.” 


UT while dissatisfaction of spirit 

finds no indulgence, there is not 

wanting encouragement to enter- 
prise. And, on an average, one man ina 
dozen takes heart to work along some 
extra line, that may be useful to the 
army, and so secures for himself some- 
thing else to do besides limbering up 
the brains, legs and arms of peasant 
recruits. 

They cannot, however, revolt radi- 
cally, and throw off the King’s coat 
entirely. The want of money, their hab- 
its, their world, their past, all close over 
them like a vault. And there are the 
examples, besides, of the men who 
have revolted. Take Von Uhde, who 
donned the black jacket of an artist 
after throwing away his captain’s uni- 
form. His suppressed talents proved 
themselves to be so extraordinary that 
they carried him into the presidency 
of the International Exposition of Art 
in Munich—but only to be snubbed on 
that pinnacle by the Emperor, for when 
William II visited the exposition he 
turned his back on Von Uhde during 
the whole two hours that he was obliged 
by his official position to act as conduc- 
tor of the imperial party. 

A man may retire who can show 
that he has no means to keep up his 
military rank, or, he can ask for trans- 
ference into the police corps or postal 
service; or, he may wilfully marry a 
girl without fortune or rank, whom no 
regiment will accept, and so obtain an 
excuse for going. But, to express the 
disgust that one feels, as the reason 
for shedding the uniform, is bound to 
entail social ostracism. So our youth 
lives on, and in the meantime habit 
dulls the wish to escape. The first pro- 
motion transforms him into the man 
the world sees—a man disdainful of 
every man not in an officer’s uniform. 

Lads in the few Catholic families of 


note that remain in the provinces for- 
tunately grow up under a somewhat 
less concentrated pressure than Prot- 
estant boys, for the reason that there 
are two brilliant careers open to them 
in the economical calculations of their 
parents, the church as well as the 
army. One main reason of the intense 
militarism of Prussia is to be traced 
to the fact of its having humiliated the 
State Church to a position below ambi- 
tion. In all other countries, where an 
established church is maintained, it is 
made to afford positions of prestige 
and princely livings, which divert, or 
divide, parental choice, when consider- 
ing the future of sons of the family. 
Indeed, it may well be that this very 
consideration accounts for the policy 
that the Hohenzollerns pursue of using 
the church as a mystic ministrant, 
while keeping the ministers of the 
church subservient and poor. No Lu- 
theran family of rank in Prussia, even 
the most pious, looks in consequence to 
the church when casting about for liv- 
ings suitable to their offspring; unless, 
indeed, there are many sons to be pro- 
vided for, one of whom is religiously 
inclined. If a son is brainy they devote 
to him an administrative or diplomatic 
career. But inasmuch as the major 
number of boys display only average 
intellect, the major number naturally 
are brought up with the single same 
one future in view—das officier werden. 


EANWHILE the thing has been 

done: the souls of all youth have 

been saturated with the same class 
ideas and ideals. And if they marry, 
these ideas and ideals find their identi- 
cal, if softer, copy in the souls of their 
mates. A new family is created, and is 
put thru the same stamping processes; 
and so on from generation to gener- 
ation. Any variant from the type, any 
youth or girl whose spirit is resistant 
to the caste mold, is married into it; 
or, that resource failing, is perforce al- 
lowed to slip down to another social 
plane, while any man who liberates 
himself mentally, which is to say, be- 
comes modern and democratic in his 
opinions, is ostracised. 

Countess zu D came visiting old 
family friends by herself. “Of course, 
we can’t but receive her, poor creature,” 
I heard the friends remark. And for 
a long time I asked no questions, taking 
for granted that a crime had been 
committed by the Count zu D 4 
whose estate, with its splendid old 
castle, was among the great ones of the 
province. But one day it occurred to 
me to inquire of my husband what the 
crime had been. 

“What the heavens put it into your 
head that D is a criminal?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Why, nobody seems to receive him; 
and the ladies are always expressing 
pity for the Countess.” 

“Well they may,” said he, sternly, 
“for the Count is worse than a crim- 
inal. He is a Liberal.” 

“But he goes to the Golden Star in 
town,” I persisted, after a moment of 
silence needed to recover from my sur- 
prize, and recalling that I had seen the 











Count alight at that weekly rendez- 
vous of the country squirarchy. 

“The Star, yes; a man can’t be pro- 
hibited access to a public tavern. And 
some of the gentlemen there are wont 
to dispute and drink with him. But 
they are not the men, I can tell you, 
who are dependent on the grace of Ber- 
lin. What sort of a man is it,” he went 
on, in a tone of indignant reflection, 
“that will risk the future careers of his 
sons for the satisfaction of airing a 
batch of doctrines picked up traveling 
in England, the land of parliamentary 
government, and hypocrisy?” 


HERE exists no indulgence, nor 

even the expectation of indulgence 

for individual politics, in the so- 
ciety that the privileged youth of society 
grows up in; nothing but compelled con- 
formity to the established politics. And 
the self-interest of his class is as clear 
as is its power. It is his class that makes 
or unmakes a man. And the class is old, 
experienced, ruthless and crafty. So 
crafty that he may see its chiefs side- 
tracking his ancient aristocratic claims 
to an army or government post in fa- 
vor of a rival who is a plebian. For 
the youth of the middle classes swarm 
at the entrance gates of every career 
which these chiefs control. The middle 
class has caught on to what is demand- 
ed of men in order to be permitted to 
reach the goals of official place, or as- 
sociate with the great. And its ambi- 
tious members respond to the demands 
by professing sentiments of conserva- 
tism deeper than those put forward by 
conservatives themselves. Their fami- 
lies devote their wealth, while these 
ambitious members are devoting their 
learning, and above all their labors, to 
what is divined as being in accordance 
with the will of the governing power. 
After a generation or two, their com- 
bined zeal and ability, having stood the 
test, some member of the aspiring fam- 
ily is allowed to attain to a high 
place; while the disgusted youth of 
noble birth has to content himself with 
the wink from his elders, that these 
others are the instruments of their 


class, and its screen against the demo- 


cratic masses. 

The youth of ancient blood perceives 
the taetics of the elders of his caste, 
and sharing in their perception that 
the condition of the times require the 
tactics, he acquiesces perforce. But in 
his soul there deepens the wish, and 
the resolve to so change conditions as 
to enable noblemen in Prussia to com- 
mand offices like those which the lordly 
families of England have at their dis- 
posal. And dreams of conquest become 
his solace. This has been the way of 
Prussians since of old. Arms have 
provided and expanded their might, 
and arms shall advance it again. 

So his youth ends with this religion 
as the sediment of all his sentiments of 
revolt against the monotony, the con- 
straints, the vicissitudes of his private 
life. He is at one with his caste and its 
policy, its arms and its ancient war- 
rior will. The Spartan-like discipline of 
his upbringing has borne its fruit. 

Saugerties, New York 
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© International Film 


The British “sea-wasps”— 
submarine chasers, mosquito 
fleet, “stabbers” are some of 
their other names—have been 
England’s effective answer to 
the German undersea attack. 
They were built by the Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation in 
this country, 550 of them; 
they mount 3 inch, rapid-fire 
guns, their speed is twenty- 
two miles an hour, and be- 
cause they draw only four 
and a half feet of water they 
are immune from torpedo 
attack. The “sea-wasps” work 
in conjunction with an aero- 
plane to locate the submarines 


























Paul Thompson 


And now New York harbor 
is mined: “Most elaborate and 
intricate mine field ever de- 
vised will safeguard nation’s 
water gate,” is one headline 
description. It sounds extra- 
hazardous for harbor tug- 
boats till you stop to think 
that there are mines, and 
mines. These are not contact 
mines, of course; their men- 
ace is latent until, or unless, 
necessity for defense arises, 
and the coast artillery en- 
gineers are given the word 
to set them off. At the left the 
commander of our submarine 
fleet, Rear-Admiral Grant 























© American Press 


The work of mining the harbor. The mines are carried out on patrol boats, then lowered over the side and “placed” 
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Bain 

The independents: (left to right) Meyer 
London, Charles Randall, W. P. Martin, 
Thomas Schall; (below), A. B. Fuller 


© Idrternatwnal Film 

“The can-openers” of a _ party-ruled 
Congress: these five independents hold 
the balance of power in the House 



































Harrts 4 Bwing Central News (C! Underwood & Underwoud 
Mrs. Frances Axtell, the only wom- The Maharajah of Bikaner is one of These are days of “watchful waiting” 
an appointed to the United States the chiefs of India invited to sit at for the American Ambassador to Aus- a 


Employees’ Compensation Commission meetings of the British War Cabinet tria-Hungary, Frederic C. Penfield 
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© Underwood © International Film 
There is war in New York— 
war against food shortage, 
against high prices, and even 
against starvation. “Sure I 
was in the food riots,” said 
one old woman typical of the 
East Side army of women who 
bombarded the New York City 
Hall to beg for food. “The way 
prices is, the kids ain’t had a 
square meal in our house for 
a month. It’s funny that if a 
couple of us was to go off 
sailin’ on a ship three thou- 
sand miles away the Gover’- 
ment would get awful excited 
about anyone botherin’ us, but 
thousands of us can be starvin’ 
right here in New York and the 
Gover’ment never bats an eye” 
At the right is “Sweet Marie’: 
Marie Ganz, labor organizer 
and leader in the food riots 
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THE GROUNDWORK OF GARDENING 


BY F. F. ROCKWELL 


AUTHOR OF “THE POCKET GARDEN 


HERE was a man who set out 

to make a house. Without both- 

ering about plans, he bought his 

different materials—lime, cement, 
plaster, rafters, joist, shingles, etc. And 
after he got them on the ground, being 
in a hurry, he still didn’t bother about 
a plan but set to work to “get results.” 
He began with one kind of material; he 
used that as far as it would go; then 
the same with the next, and the next. 
P They took him off to a big gray 
building, with beds of coleus and a very 
tall iron fence around it. His friends 
are allowed to see him Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons, when he is not 
violent. 

But if a man sets out to make a gar- 
den, doesn’t bother with a plan; guesses 
at the amount of material — seeds, 
plants, etc.—he will want; uses them 
“as far as they will go,” his friends 
call him an enthusiast, and he is doing 
well! 

Every garden, even the smallest and 
simplest, that contains more than half 
a dozen vegetables, should be planted 
according to a well considered plan, 
and the smaller it is, in many cases, 
the more important careful planning 
is. Therefore, if one has not already 
made a plan of some sort, that is the 
first thing to do, even if seeds and 
plants are already bought. The plan 
may be as crude or as elaborate as you 
care to make it, but it should clearly 
show the position or grouping of the 
various vegetables, and the number of 
rows of each. These can be shown in 
the roughest kind of a sketch, tho it is 
better (and takes very little time) to 
draw it to scale and consider carefully 
the exact amount of space that can thus 
be allotted to each thing to be grown. 
A grouping of the various vegetables 
has the advantage of keeping together 
crops which will mature about the 
same time, or that usually occupy the 
ground for the entire season, so that 
second or succession plantings can be 
put in more conveniently. Also it keeps 
together vegetables similar in their 
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OUTLINE FOR CONVENIENT 
GROUPING 

Lettuce (plants) 
Beets (plants) 
Onions (sets) 
Spinach _ 
Peas, smooth 
Peas, wrinkled 
Cabbage (plants) 
Cauliflower (plants) 
Kohlrabi 
Lettuce 
Turnips 
Beets 
Carrots 
Chard 


Beans, green 









































Beans, wax and dwarf lima 
Beans, pole and lima 
Tomatoes 








Egg-plant and peppers 
Cucumbers = 7 - 
M elons 
Squash 
Onions 











Parsnip 
Salsify 























habits of growth or cultural require- 
ments, which results in a very material 
saving in the amount of work required 
to take care of them. Each thing has to 
be planted but once, while it has to be 
cultivated, weeded, sprayed and picked 
a number of times, so that a few min- 
utes extra used in planting may often 
be made up many times over before 
harvest. Incidentally don’t be afraid of 
that popular, old bugaboo story that 
you can’t have your cucumbers, musk- 
melons and watermelons near together 
without spoiling them. They will not 
mix—and even if they could, it would 
not affect the fruits the first season! 
The first step in the actual work of 
garden making is to know when you 


GUIDE” 


should begin to dig. There is a psycho- 
logical moment for the beginning of the 
spring garden drive, and this is just as 
soon as the soil, when spaded or forked 
up to a depth of six inches or so, will 
break or crumble readily. Even the 
parts of the garden and the flower beds 
or borders which one may not want to 
plant for several weeks yet, should be 
worked up as soon as possible. To do 
so not only gets the soil “warmed up” 
and ready, but increases its capacity 
for absorbing and holding the valuable 
spring rains. 

Such manure or compost as can be 
obtained should be spread evenly on the 
surface, and turned under. In addition 
to this, spread on the surface, using 
about five pounds for every one hun- 
dred square feet, bone meal, or a “com- 
plete” mixed fertilizer, and dig or rake 
in entirely. If you must use fertilizers 
alone, procure a bag or more of 
“humus.” This is natural rich decayed 
vegetable matter which is very helpful 
to plant growth. The surface may be 
left rough a few days after digging, 
but it should be gone over, pulverized 
and raked fairly smooth within a short 
time. This will cause the soil to dry out 
quickly on the surface, and this dry 
soil serves as a blanket or mulch to 
save the moisture below it, and keep it 
ready for your future needs. 

As seeds are of almost every conceiv- 
able size and shape, and the plants pro- 
duced from them vary still more, many 
different styles of planting are of 
course required. The usual time for 
planting and other useful data are pre- 
sented in the accompanying tables. As 
to depth seed should be covered there is 
a general rule that it should be put 
down three to four times its own diam- 
eter. This varies with soil and weather 
conditions, and besides one has not al- 
ways a pocket micrometer ready at 
hand. Cover small seeds, such as onions 
and carrots from a quarter to a half 
an inch deep; medium size seeds, like 
beets, spinach and melons, can be cov- 
ered about a half an inch deep, and 
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larger seeds, like peas, beans and corn 
an inch to two inches deep. When the 
first spring planting is usually done, 
the ground is still cold and moist, and 
the conditions for germination are 
found very near the surface. Therefore, 
seed should be covered lightly. In late 
planting made in dry weather, on the 
other hand, the surface is likely to be 
too hot and dry and better conditions 
for germination are gained by extra 
deep planting. 

While planting nowadays is usually 
done with a seed drill, very small gar- 
dens, or odds and ends in a large gar- 
den, and flower seeds, are put in by 
hand. Just before planting, whatever 
way it is done, the surface should be 
raked as fine and as smooth as it can 
be made. This allows one to do the work 
more accurately and insures the seed 
being covered with fresh moist soil 
which will favor and quicken germina- 
tion. Your next care should be to get 
your rows perfectly straight. This is 
not for good looks alone, altho that is 
not an unimportant point. Straight 
rows exactly parallel mean a saving in 
the time put in cultivating during the 
season, and less danger of unintentional 
injury to the plants by 


Skill in transplanting is one of the first 
“arts” the gardener should acquire. But 
the transplanter must be something of 
a surgeon. He (or she!) must refrain 
from being sentimental about the job 
in order to save the object of that sen- 
timent. Most plants that are lost in 
transplanting are, like the cat in “Pina- 
fore,” “killed by care!” Geraniums, bed- 
ding plants and other plants from pots 
may be set out as they are. But plants 
from flats, from the cold frame, or to 
be shifted in the garden from where 
they were started to their permanent 
positions, should have at least about 
half of their leaf surface removed by 
cutting back the larger leaves. No mat- 
ter how carefully plants are taken up 
a large part of the roots are sacrificed; 
unless the top is reduced proportion- 
ately the roots are usually unable to 
support the whole top, and the plant 
“wilts,” collapses and dies. 

The soil for transplanting should be 
just as carefully prepared as that in 
which seed is to be put in. Mark off the 
rows, and with a trowel or hoe dig out 
the hole where each plant is to be set 
and mix in with soil a little manure, or 
fertilizer, if you want to be sure of 


quick, strong growth. It may not be 
necessary for lettuce and other things 
which are set together, but it is usually 
desirable in the case of tomatoes, egg 
plants, peppers, cabbage, etc. Then fili 
in the holes again, making a little mark 
with the handle of the trowel, or with 
the blade, indicating just where the 
plant is to be set. Take up a few plants, 
saving all the roots you can and dis- 
tribute them along the row, and set 
them at once. It is best to transplant 
late in the day, or on a cloudy or rainy 
day, so the plants will not be wilted 
during the operation. If the soil is dry, 
a pint or so of water may be poured 
into the bottom of each hole before the 
plant is set. Watering the surface after 
the plant is put in will do little good. 
Set the plants in deep, covering them 
well up to the stem so that they will 
stand up stiff and strong, and not look 
as if they had been attending an Irish 
wake the night before. If the weather 
is very hot and dry, get a couple of 
newspapers and put a half sheet over 
a plant, holding it in place with a cou- 
ple of handfuls of soil for a few days 
after transplanting. Also put them in 
firmly; don’t be afraid to pack the dirt 
down as tight and as hard 








whatever tool you may be 
using. For planting by hand 
it is a good thing to have 


““HARDY”—PLANT FROM APRIL 1ST TO MAY IST 


about the plant as you can 
get it. 


‘. Distance Seeds or In setting out shrubs, 
pa ows ants for s 
od ong rows _ vo Vegetables ie inoue 50-ft. Row rose bushes, f ruit —_ 
planting owers a boar Asparagus ......... : 1 ft. 8 ft. 50 and other “nursery” stock, 
eight inches or more in RSI 4-6 in. 12-15 in 100-150 have your ground ready 
width of convenient length TS eee 13 ft. 2 ft 35 before plants are received. 
and with at least one Cabbage .....+-++.-+ 1} ft. 2 ft 35 Dig out a good sized hole 
‘* teats od A os Cauliflower ...cccees 14 ft. 2 ft. 35 h - sind te te % 
gs ee oye. Se SE cnckvseseeken 3-4 in. 12 in 402. eee ewe eee ene nee 
fectly straight, neat furrow ee 2-3 in 12 in 3 oz. set, and enrich the soil with 
can be drawn along the Endive ......se+sse 12 in 12 in 4 02. old manure, or bone dust; 
edge of this with the end Kohlrabi ........... 6-8 in 18 in } oz. “humus” mixed in with the 
fat ] ith a mark Lettuce (plant) ..... 8-12 in. 12-15 in. } oz. 2 will alee b I 
SO ee ee eee ae eee Lettuce (seed) ...... 12 in. 12-15 in. 50 eae coe oe Sr ee 
ing stick, and one can stand "Seat las pieaie ees einai 3-4 in. 15 in. } oz. ficial. Unpack the plants as 
on the board when planting GE ie sdccwndincens 2-3 in. 12-15 in. 4 02. soon as they are received, 
or covering the seed. Very Onion (seedling) ..... 4 in. 12-15 in. 150 and if the roots seem at all 
fi d h ee 4-6 in. 1 &. 4 oz. dy k th : 1 of 
many One seeds, such as rere ere 3-5 in. 15-18 in. $02. J, oe om mM 8 pal © 
flowers have, can be dis- Peas (smooth)....... 9-4 in. 3 ft 1 pt. water before transplanting. 
tributed more evenly if first Peas (wrinkled)..... 2-4 in. 3-4 ft 1 pt. Keep the roots in an old 
mixed with two or three Se 13 in. 28 in 4 pk bag, thoroly wet, while they 
ti it bulk of dr ED 2-3 in. Lk 4 oz. : hei assted " t 
a oe ver oe Se SEE. snkacacesesse 2-4 in. 15-18 in } oz. — eS oe oe 
soil, or instead of remov- Swiss chard ......... 812in 15-18 in. 9 oz. when they are being set 
ing the seed from the WUE vaseiceces cus 4-6 in 15 in. 4 02. out. If the soil is dry put a 


packet tear off one corner, 
leaving a very small open- 


“TENDER” AND SUCCESSION—PLANT FROM MAY 1ST 


half pail or so of water in 


oa each hole. Cut off clean any 


ing, and tap the envelope poo ee — =. broken or bruised roots; set 
very gently with a pencil Vegetables in Rows Apart 50-ft. Row them out in a natural posi- 
or garden label so that the aaa {early ) seeeeee + in. - - in fg tion in the hole; fill in the 
s CANS (WAX)... .ceeece o-t 1n o-.t 1n _pt. : 
but evenly. “In using the || Beams (lima)... 4@in,  1824in, Tp suaceneak ae-ceae can 
. eans (pole)........ A t. ¢ pt. ’ - 
seed drill adjust it very Beans (pole lima).... 4 ft. 4-5 ft. } pt. the fingers; put in a little 
carefully before beginning to eeueseeteaekns 4 _ — - a more water when the hole 
POCCOM .cccccccccce = ° one . oe s 
to plant, and be sure that Brussels sprouts ..... 14 ft. 2 ft, 35 4 about half filled up, and 
the seed is dropping prop- Cabbage (late)...... 14 ft. 2-3 ft. 25-35 then fill in level, and pack 
erly at the beginning and GRRE eRe 2-4 in. 12-15 in. 3 oz. it down firm. The plants 
the end of each row. If  aenagg e gotsecens .>. = > ell are not made of glass, and 
. orn (early)... 3 ft. 3- 4 pt. . 
you have not a seed drill Gun tanin ome)... 4 ft 4 ft. | oy you need not be afraid of 
of your own, it is usually Cucumbers .......... 4 ft. 4 ft. } oz. injuring them. 
cheaper to get some one to BE Es 5-0 onvecane 2 ft. 23 ft. 25 After setting out plants 
plant your garden than to error err 8-12 in. 12-15 in. } oz. of any kind, rake over the 
attempt to plant it by hand. a (musk) ...... 4-6 ft. 4-6 ft. } oz. surface to make a fine, 
; elons (water)...... 6-8 ft. 6-8 ft. + 02. 1 Ich of soil inch 
The drill does better work Peas (late)......... 2.4 ft. 9.4 ft. 1 pt. oose mulch of soil an ine 
as well as quicker work EE SEES OTE 2 ft. 23 ft. 25 or so deep. This will dry 
than can possibly be done Pumpkin ........... 6-8 ft. 6-8 ft. } oz. out quickly but will keep 
by hand EE otha ck aera adare ae 2-3 in ik 4 02. the soil below it moist, en- 
y . Squash (summer).... 3-6 ft 4-6 ft 1 oz, + egg ge , 
_ A large part of the plant- Squash (winter)..... 6-8 ft 68 ft } oz. abling the plant to renew 
ing of the garden is done Tomato ....ccceeeee 3-4 ft 4-5 ft 15-20 growth quickly, and make 
by setting out or shifting Turnip ...... cosceee 46in 15 in 3 02. a strong start. 








plants already partly grown. 
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CARTOON COMMENT 


TO EAT OR NOT TO EAT? 











































































Handy’s picture, “Delivering a Small 
Order of Groceries These Days.” Nel- 
son Harding, in the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, pictures “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk Outdone.” The New York World 
puts the emphasis on our too big 
war profits; “Nothing to Eat but 
Money” is Rollin Kirby’s mournful 
soliloquy for Father Knickerbocker 


“How to get enough to eat” is really 
the question. Winsor McCay presents 
the New York American’s solution in 
a graphic cartoon of food for Europe 
entitled “There are huge profits in this | 
business.” The Duluth New Tribune is [4 
inclined to see a more humorous phase [S34 
of food shortage. Even if you were & 

hungry you might laugh at R. H. 
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EIGHT GREAT SHORT STORIES 


From American Literature 


With Introductions by FREDERICK HOUK LAW 








THE LEGEND OF THE ROSE OF THE ALHAMBRA 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING 


N the United States the fact that 
every one reads has multiplied the 
number of periodicals and increased 
the demand for the short story—now 
the most popular type of literature, 
the one most generally interesting to 
all ages. It is well to pause a moment 
in our reading and consider the his- 
tory of the short story form and 
what it is that makes a story “good.” 

: : With this number The Independent 
caibes the a ew of eight great short stories. It has 
seemed appropriate to limit the stories to those by Ameri- 
can authors, not alone because our first interest is naturally 
in our own land, but more especially because an American 
critic, Edgar Allan Poe, first pointed out the essential char- 
acteristics of the short story as an art form. Hawthorne 
and Poe were among the first authors to write for single 
effect. Bret Harte first called attention to the value of 
local color. Stockton was among those who first wrote for 
ingenious surprize. However much these writers were in- 
fluenced by European 
models, they at least 








great American authors, the stories have strong biographic 
interest. In attitude they illustrate romance and realism, 
humor and pathos, symbolism and impressionism. Geo- 
graphically they concern the old world, the mountains and 
farms of New England, rough frontier life in the West, and 
the lives of the rich and of the poor in cosmopolitan New 
York. They are founded on elemental subjects: love, ambi- 
tion, fear, self-sacrifice, jealousy, sympathy and anger. In 
general they show the development from the vague and far- 
away toward the actual—toward that higher realism that 
is a sympathetic understanding of life. 

Those who read the eight stories and the introductory 
criticisms will gain, we hope, added interest in the short 
story as an artistic form, new appreciation of our American 
writers, and a delightful refreshing of the memory by re- 
reading stories that have given pleasure for many years. 


“The Legend of the Rose of the Alhambra” is a pleasing 
example of the tale, the unemphatic, non-centralized type 
of narration that preceded the short story of today. The 
tale—natural easy-going story telling—is as old as the 

race: the short story 





influenced the world. 
By emphasizing new 
elements they aided in 
making the short story 
what it is today. More 
recent writers have 
also become famous in 
the field of the short 
story. O. Henry, with 
freedom from re- 
straint, with pith, point 
and easy humor, won 
wide popularity. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis and 
Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man, the one drawing 
material from city life, 
the other from life in 
the remoter parts of 
New England, have 
gone beneath the sur- 
face and seen some- 
thing of the depths of 
life. There is every 
reason to be proud of 
American short stories. 
In the past their influ- 
ence was in the direc- 
tion of form; in the 
present it is toward 
dignity and worth. 
The stories chosen 
for reproduction in The 
Independent are rep- 
resentative in many 
ways. They illustrate 
the American short 
story from the time of 
Washington Irving to 
the present, showing 
how the easy-going tale 
gave place to the 
highly centralized nar- 
rative of single effect. 








is modern. The tale is 
simple narration: the 
short story is narra- 
tion crystallized. 
Irving never wrote 
in accordance with the 
principles of the mod- 
ern short story, but he 
brought the tale to 
high excellence. Like 
other writers of his 
time he usually wrote 
of the historic or the 
supernatural, but he 
always related his 
work closely to the 
facts of life, and ex- 
prest himself with re- 
markable originality, 
melody and charm. 
Irving’s life was so 
full of rich experiences 
that he was well fitted 
for romance. Born in 
1783 and living until 
1859, he saw the won- 
derful unfolding of the 
modern world. He had 
the advantage of travel 
in various parts of 
America and Europe, 
and resided for a long 
time in England and 
Spain. “Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker’s History of 
New York,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” “The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” 
“Astoria” and _ other 
works came from Amer- 
ican experiences; “The 
Sketch Book” and 
“Bracebridge Hall’’ 
from English life; sev- 
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ture and history; and his “Conquest of Granada” and “The 


Alhambra” from his life in Spain. 


In 1829, while traveling in Spain, Irving lived for some 
time in the Alhambra, an old Moorish palace on a great 
hill overlooking the city of Granada, There, dreaming and 
studying day after day, he gathered material for his book, 
“The Alhambra,” a delightful collection of descriptions, 
character studies, and romantic and marvelous tales. 

No story in the book is more charming than “The Legend 
of the Rose of the Alhambra.” Here is pure romance fanci- 
fully localized and definitely related to history. The dainty 
Spanish damsel, Jacinta, is ingeniously made the descend- 
ant of romantic ancestors; the ever-watchful aunt, Frede- 
gonda, is one of the living characters that make the pages 
of Irving so vivid; Ruiz de Alarcén and Zorahayda are 


OR some time after the surrender of 
Granada by the Moors, that delight- 
ful city was a frequent and favorite 
residence of the Spanish sovereigns, 
until they were frightened away by succes- 
sive shocks of earthquakes, which toppled 
down various houses, and made the old 
Moslem towers rock to their foundation. 

Many, many years then rolled away, dur- 
ing which Granada was rarely honored by 
au royal guest. The palaces of the nobility 
remained silent and shut up; and the Al- 
hambra, like a slighted beauty, sat in 
mournful desolation among her neglected 
gardens. The Tower of the Infantas, once 
the residence of the three beautiful Moor- 
ish princesses, partook of the general deso- 
lution; the spider spun her web athwart 
the gilded vault, and bats and owls nestled 
in those chambers that had been graced by 
the presence of Zayda, Zorayda and Zora- 
heyda. The neglect of this tower may have 
been partly owing to some superstitious 
notions of the neighbors. It was rumored 
that the spirit of the youthful Zorahayda, 
who had perished in that tower, was often 
seen by moonlight seated beside the foun- 
tain in the hall, or moaning about the bat- 
tlements, and that the notes of her silver 
lute would be heard at midnight by way- 
farers passing along the glen. 

At length the city of Granada was once 
more welcomed by the royal presence. All 
the world knows that Philip V was the first 
Bourbon that swayed the Spanish scepter. 
All the world knows that he married, in 
second nuptials, Elizabetta or Isabella (for 
they are the same), the beautiful princess 
of Parma; and all the world knows that 
by this chain of contingencies a French 
prince and an Italian princess were seated 
together on the Spanish throne. For a visit 
of this illustrious pair, the Alhambra was 
repaired and fitted up with all possible 
expedition. The arrival of the court changed 
the whole aspect of the lately deserted pal- 
ace. The clangor of drum and trumpet, the 
tramp of steed about the avenues and outer 
court, the glitter of arms and display of 
banners about barbican and battlement, re- 
called the ancient and warlike glories of 
the fortress. A softer spirit, however, 
reigned within the royal palace. There was 
the rustling of robes and the cautious tread 
and murmuring voice of reverential cour- 
tiers about the ante-chambers, a loitering 
of pages and maids of honor about the gar- 
dens, and the sound of music stealing from 
open casements. 

Among those who attended in the train 
of the monarchs was a favorite page of 
the queen, named Ruiz de Alarcén. To say 
that he was a favorite page of the queen 
was at once to speak his eulogium, for 
every one in the suite of the stately Eliza- 
betta was chosen for grace, and bequty, and 
accomplishments. He was just turned of 
eighteen, light and lithe of form, and grace- 
ful as a young Antinous. To the queen he 
was all deference and respect, yet he was 
at heart a roguish stripling, petted and 
spoiled by the ladies about the court. 

This loitering page was one morning 
rambling about the groves of the Gen- 
eralife, which overlook the grounds of the 
Alhambra. He had taken with him for his 
amusement a favorite gerfaleon of the 
queen. In the course of his rambles, seeing 
a bird rising from a thicket, he unhooded 
the hawk and let him fly. The falcon tow- 
ered high in the air, made a swoop at his 
quarry, but missing it, soared away, re- 


medieval and dreamlike. There are touches of humor and 


good-natured satire thruout the story, with a pensive kind 


gardless of the calls of the page. The latter 
followed the truant bird with his eye, in 
its capricious flight, until he saw it alight 
upon the battlements of a remote and lone- 
ly tower, in the outer wall of the Alham- 
bra, built on the edge of a ravine that sep- 
arated the royal fortress from the grounds 
of the Generalife. It was in fact the “Tower 
of the Princesses.” 

The page descended into the ravine and 
approached the tower, but it had no en- 
trance from the glen, and its lofty hight 
rendered any attempt to scale it fruitless. 
Seeking one of the gates of the fortress, 
therefore, he made a wide circuit to that 
side of the tower facing within the walls. 

A small garden, enclosed by a trellis- 
work of reeds overhung with myrtle, lay 
before the tower. Opening a wicket, the 
page passed between beds of flowers and 
thickets of roses to the door. It was closed 
and bolted. A crevice in the door gave him 
a peep into the interior. There was a small 
Moorish hall with fretted walls, light mar- 
ble columns, and an alabaster fountain 
surrounded with flowers. In the center 
hung a gilt cage containing a singing-bird ; 
beneath it, on a chair, lay a tortoise-shell 
eat among reels of silk and other articles 
of female labor, and a guitar decorated 
with ribbons leaned against the fountain. 

Ruiz de Alarcén was struck with these 
traces of female taste and elegance in a 
lonely and, as he had supposed, deserted 
tower. They reminded him of the tales of 
enchanted halls current in the Alhambra; 
and the tortoise-shell cat might be some 
spellbound princess. 

He knocked gently at the door. A beau- 
tiful face peeped out from a little win- 
dow above, but was instantly withdrawn. 
He waited, expecting that the door would 
be opened, but he waited in vain; no foot- 
step was to be heard within—all was silent. 
Had his senses deceived him, or was this 
beautiful apparition the fairy of the tower? 
He knocked again, and more loudly. After 
a little while the beaming face once more 
peeped forth; it was that of a blooming 
damsel of fifteen. 


HE page immediately doffed his plumed 

bonnet, and entreated in the most cour- 

teous accents to be permitted to ascend 
the tower in pursuit of his falcon. 

“I dare not open the door, Sefior,” re- 
plied the little damsel, blushing, “my aunt 
has forbidden it.” 

“I do beseech you, fair maid—it is the 
favorite falcon of the queen. I dare not 
return to the palace without it.” 

“Are you then one of the cavaliers of the 
court?” 

“I am, fair maid; but I shall lose the 
queen’s favor and my place, if I lose this 
hawk.” 

“It is against you cavaliers of the court 
my aunt has charged me especially to bar 
the door.” 

“Against wicked cavaliers doubtless, but 
I am none of these, but a simple, harmless 
page, who will be ruined and undone if you 
deny me this small request.” 

The heart of the little damsel was 
touched by the distress of the page. It was 
a thousand pities he should be ruined for 
the want of so trifling a boon. Surely too 
he could not be one of those dangerous 
beings whom her aunt had described as a 
species of cannibal, ever on the prowl to 
make prey of thoughtless damsels; he was 
gentle and modest, and stood so entreat- 


of melancholy entirely appropriate to a legend of the old 
tower of the Infantas. Most remarkable of all is a richly 
sensuous effect created by flowing rhythms, poetic descrip- 
tions, and suggestive words. The word “rose,” the key- 
word of the tale, is repeated again and again, giving an 
atmosphere of fragrance. 

The tale is one of summer evening fancy and enchant- 
ment, one of the sweetest that ever ennobled an ancient 
building. Old-fashioned, aromatic, redolent with charm, 
“The Legend of the Rose of the Alhambra”’ is truly a flower 
of the long ago, plucked in the rich gardens of the Al- 
hambra, prest in the pages of Irving’s book, and stirring 
us with its memory of other days. 


ingly with cap in hand, and looked so 
charming. 

The sly page saw that the garrison began 
to waver, and redoubled his entreaties in 
such moving terms that it was not in the 
nature of mortal maiden to deny him; so 
the blushing little warden of the tower 
descended, and opened the door with a 
trembling hand, and if the page had been 
charmed by a mere glimpse of her coun- 
tenance from the window, he was ravished 
by the full-length portrait now revealed 
to him. 

Her Andalusian bodice and trim bas- 
quina set off the round but delicate sym- 
metry of her form, which was as yet scarce 
verging into womanhood. Her glossy hair 
was parted on her forehead with scrupu- 
lous exactness, and decorated with a fresh- 
plucked rose, according to the universal 
custom of the country. It is true her com- 
plexion was tinged by the ardor of a south- 
ern sun, but it served to give richness to 
the mantling bloom of her cheek, and to 
highten the luster of her melting eyes. 

Ruiz de Alarcén beheld all this with a 
single glance, for it became him not to 
tarry; he merely murmured his acknowl- 
edgments, and then bounded lightly up the 
spiral staircase in quest of his falcon. 

He soon returned with the truant bird 
upon his fist. The damsel, in the meantime, 
had seated herself by the fountain in the 
hall, and was winding silk; but in her 
agitation she let fall the reel upon the 
pavement. The page sprang and picked it 
up, then dropping gracefully on one knee, 
presented it to her; but, seizing the hand 
extended to receive it, imprinted on it a 
kiss more fervent and devout than he had 
ever imprinted on the fair hand of his 
sovereign. 

“Senor!” exclaimed the damsel, blushing 
still deeper with confusion and surprize, 
for never before had she received such a 
salutation. 

The modest page made a thousand apolo- 
gies, assuring her it was the way at court 
of expressing the most profound homage 
and respect. 

Her anger, if anger she felt, was easily 
pacified, but her agitation and embarrass- 
ment continued, and she sat blushing deep- 
er and deeper, with her eyes cast down 
upon her work, entangling the silk which 
she attempted to wind. 

The cunning page saw the confusion in 
the opposite camp, and would fain have 
profited by it, but the fine speeches he 
would have uttered died upon his lips; his 
attempts at gallantry were awkward and 
ineffectual; and to his surprize, the adroit 
page, who had figured with such grace and 
eftrontery among the most knowing and 
experienced ladies of the court, found him- 
self awed and abashed in the presence of a 
simple damsel of fifteen. 

The diffidence of the page, tho genuine. 
was short-lived, and he was recovering his 
usual ease and confidence, when a shrill 
voice was heard at a distance. 

“My aunt is returning from mass.” cried 
the damsel in affright; “I pray you, Sefior, 
depart.” 

“Not until you grant me that rose from 
your hair as a remembrance.” 

She hastily untwisted the rose from her 
raven locks. “Take it,” cried she, agitated 
and blushing, “but pray begone.” 

The page took the rose, and at the same 
time covered with kisses the fair hand that 
gave it. Then, placing the flower in his 
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BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIR 


Can Not Fail You 


SOU take no risk whatever in buying a Goodrich Black Safety Tread. 
S) 


Either the tire gives you a dollar for dollar service—must act 
as the best fabric tire should—or the B. F. Goodrich Com: 
pany squares the account. 


SOHDDOD DODD. 


The tire can not fail you unless you fail yourself by not letting Goodrich 
know one of its tires is in debt to you. 














Fair Treatment Your Super-Guarantee 


Goodrich Fair Treatment at all times stands ready to meet more than 
half way honest fault finding with Goodrich tires. 


It is more eager than you to have a reckoning with the 
shortcomings in Goodrich tires. 


There are no strings—no conditions—no catch words 
to Goodrich’s world-wide offer: Send in a Goodrich tire 
that owes you anything. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the tires on which Dario Resta won the National Automobile 
Racing Championship—Silvertown Cord Tires 




















er iain i iid, 
GOODRICH FAIR LIST PRICES 


The standard or prices for the standard tires. Compare them with the list prices of other 
tires and you will see what Goodrich tires save you in money. Pay no more 

30x 3 $11.35 31x4 $21.60 36x4 $26.15 36x 414 $34.20 

30x 3% «14.70 32x4 23.05 33x 4% 30.65 37x4% 35.15 

31x34 15.35 33 x4 23.70 34x4% 31.20 35 x5 40.30 

32x3% 17.70 34x 4 24.60 35x 4% 32.55 37 x5 43.10 
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bonnet, and taking the falcon upon his fist, 
he bounded off through the garden, bearing 
away with him the heart of-the gentle 
Jacinta. 

When the vigilant aunt arrived at the 
tower, she remarked the agitation of her 
niece, and an air of confusion in the hall; 
but a word of explanation sufficed. “A ger- 
falcon had pursued his prey into the hall.” 

“Mercy on us! to think of a falcon flying 
into the tower. Did ever one hear of so 
saucy a hawk? Why, the very bird in the 
cage is not safe!” 

The vigilant Fredegonda was one of the 
most wary of ancient spinsters. She had a 
becoming terror and distrust of what she 
denominated “the opposite sex,’”’ which had 
gradually increased thru a long life of 
celibacy. 


HE niece was the orphan of an officer 

who had fallen in the wars. She had 

been educated in a convent, and had re- 
cently been transferred from her sacred 
asylum to the immediate guardianship of her 
aunt, under whose overshadowing care she 
vegetated in obscurity, like an opening rose 
blooming beneath a brier. Nor indeed is 
this comparison entirely accidental; for, to 
tell the truth, her fresh and dawning beauty 
had caught the public eye, even in her se- 
clusion, and, with that poetical turn com- 
mon to the people of Andalusia, the peas- 
antry of the neighborhood had given her 
the appellation of “the Rose of the Al- 
hambra.” 

The wary aunt continued to keep & faith- 
ful watch over her tempting little niece as 
long as the court continued at Granada, 
and flattered herself that her vigilance had 
been successful. It is true the good lady 
was now and then discomposed by the tink- 
ling of guitars and chanting of love-ditties 
from the moonlit groves beneath the tower ; 
but she would exhort her niece to shut 
her ears against such idle minstrelsy, as- 
suring her that it was one of the arts of 
the opposite sex, by which simple maids 
were often lured to their undoing. Alas! 
what chance with a simple maid has a dry 
lecture against a moonlight serenade? 

At length King Philip cut short his so- 
journ at Granada, and suddenly departed 
with all his train. The vigilant Fredegonda 
watched the royal pageant as it issued 
forth from the Gate of Justice and descend- 
ed the great avenue leading to the city. 
When the last banner disappeared from her 
sight, she returned exulting to her tower, 
for all her cares were over. To her surprize, 
a light Arabian steed pawed the ground at 
the wicket-gate of the garden—to her hor- 
ror she saw thru the thickets of roses a 
youth in gayly embroidered dress, at the 
feet of her niece. At the sounds of her 
footsteps he gave a tender adieu, bounded 
lightly over the barrier of reeds and 
myrtles, sprang upon his horse,.and was 
out of sight in an instant. 

The tender Jacinta, in the agony of her 
grief, lost all thought of her aunt’s dis- 
pleasure. Throwing herself into her arms, 
she broke forth into sobs and tears. 

“Ay de mi!” cried she; “he’s gone! hejs 
gone. and I shall never see him more!” 

“Gone !—who is gone?—what youth is 
that I saw at your feet?” 

“A queen’s page, aunt, who came to bid 
me farewell.” 

“A queen’s page, child!” echoed the 
vigilant Fredegonda, faintly, “and when 
did you become acquainted with the queen's 
page?” 

“The morning that the gerfalcon came 
into the tower. It was the queen’s gerfal- 
con, and he came in pursuit of it.” 

“Ah silly, silly girl! know that there are 
no gerfalcons half so dangerous as these 
young prankling pages, and it is precisely 
such simple birds as thee that they pounce 
upon.” 

Days, weeks, months, elapsed, and noth- 
ing more was heard of the page. The pome- 
granate ripened, the vine yielded up its 
fruit, the autumnal rains descended in tor- 
rents from the mountains; the Sierra 
Nevada became covered with a snowy man- 
tle, and wintry blasts howled thru the halls 
of the Alhambra—still he came not. The 
winter passed away. Again the genial 
spring burst forth with song and blossom 


‘and balmy zephyr; the snows melted from 


the mountains, until none remained but on 
the lofty summit of Nevada, glistening thru 
the sultry mountain air. Still nothing was 
heard of the forgetful page. 

In the meantime the poor little Jacinta 
grew pale and thoughtful. Her former occu- 
pations and amusements were abandoned, 
her silk lay entangled, her guitar unstrung, 
her flowers were neglected, the notes of her 
bird unheeded, and her eyes, once so bright, 
were dimmed with secret weeping. If any 
solitude could be devised to foster the pas- 
sion of a love-lorn damsel it would be such 
a place as the Alhambra, where everything 
seems disposed to produce tender and ro- 
mantic reveries. It is a very paradise for 
lovers; how hard then’ to be alone in such 
au paradise—and not merely alone, but for- 
saken! 

“Alas, silly child!” would the staid and 
immaculate Fredegonda say, when she 
found her niece in one of her desponding 
moods—“did I not warn thee against the 
wiles and deceptions of these men? What 
couldst thou expect, too, from one of a 
haughty and aspiring family—thou an 
orphan, the descendant of a fallen and im- 
poverished line? Be assured, if the youth 
were true, his father, who is one of the 
proudest nobles about the court, would pro- 
hibit his union with one so humble and por- 
tionless as thou. Pluck up thy resolution, 
therefore, and drive these idle notions from 
thy mind.” . 

The words of the immaculate Frede- 
gonda only served to increase the melan- 
choly of her niece, but she sought ‘to in- 
dulge it in private. At a late hour one mid- 
summer night, after her aunt had retired 
to rest, she remained alone in the hall of 
the tower, seated beside the alabaster foun- 
tain. It was here that the faithless page 
had first knelt and kissed her hand; it was 
here that he had often vowed eternal fidel- 
ity. The poor little damsel’s heart was over- 
laden with sad and tender recollections, her 
tears began to flow, and slowly fell drop 
by drop into the fountain. By degrees the 
crystal water became agitated, and—bub- 
ble—bubble—bubble—boiled up and was 
tossed about, until a female figure, richly 
clad in Moorish robes, slowly rose to view. 


ACINTA was so frightened that she fled 

from the hall and did not venture to re- 

turn. The next morning she related what 
she had seen to her aunt, but the good lady 
treated it as a fantasy of her troubled mind, 
or supposed she had fallen asleep and dreamt 
beside the fountain. “Thou hast been think- 
ing of the story of the three Moorish prin- 
cesses that once inhabited this tower.” con- 
tinued she, “and it has entered into thy 
dreams.” 
“What story, aunt? I know nothing of 
%." 

“Thou hast certainly heard of the three 
princesses, Zayda, Zorayda, and Zorahayda, 
who were confined in this tower by the 
king their father, and agreed to fly with 
three Christian cavaliers. The two first 
accomplished their escape, but the third 
failed in her resolution, and, it is said, 
died in this tower.” 

“IT now recollect to have heard of it,” 
said Jacinta, “and to have wept over the 
fate of the gentle Zorahayda.” 

“Thou mayest well weep over her fate,” 
continued the aunt, “for the lover of Zora- 
hayda was thy ancestor. He long bemoaned 
his Moorish love; but time cured him of 
his grief, and he married a Spanish lady, 
from whom thou art descended.” 

Jacinta ruminated over these words. 
“That which I have seen is no fantasy of 
the brain,” said she to herself, “I am con- 
fident. If indeed it be the spirit of the gen- 
tle Zorahayda, which I have heard lingers 
about this tower, of what should I be 
afraid? I'll watch by the fountain tonight 
—perhaps the visit will be repeated.” 

Toward midnight, when everything was 
quiet, she again took her seat in the hall. 
As the bell in the distant watch-tower of 
the Alhambra struck the midnight hour, the 
fountain was again agitated; and bubble— 
bubble—bubble—it tossed about the waters 
until the Moorish female again rose to view. 
She was young and beautiful; her dress 
was rich with jewels, and in her hand she 


held a silver lute. Jacinta trembled and 
was faint, but was reassured by the soft 
and plaintive voice of the apparition, and 
the sweet expression of her pale, melancholy 
countenance. 

“Daughter of mortality,” said she, “what 
aileth thee? Why do thy tears trouble my 
fountain, and thy sighs and plaints disturb 
the quiet watches of the night?” 

“I weep because of the faithlessness of 
man, and I bemoan my solitary and for- 
saken state.” 

“Take comfort; thy sorrows may yet 
have an end, Thou beholdest a Moorish 
princess, who, like thee, was unhappy in 
her love. A Christian knight, thy ancestor, 
won my heart, and would have borne me 
to his native land and to the bosom of his 
church. I was a convert in my heart, but 
I lacked courage equal to my faith, and 
lingered till too late. For this the evil genii 
are permitted to have power over me, and 
I remain enchanted in this tower until some 
pure Christian will deign to break the 
magic spell. Wilt thou undertake the task?” 

“T will,” replied the damsel, trembling. 

“Come hither, then, and fear not; dip 
thy hand in the fountain, sprinkle the water 
over me, and baptize me after the manner 
of thy faith; so shall the enchantment be 
dispelled, and my troubled spirit have 
repose.” 

The damsel advanced with faltering 
steps, dipped her hand in the fountain, col- 
lected water in the palm, and sprinkled it 
over the pale face of the phantom. 

The latter smiled with ineffable benign- 
ity. She dropt her silver lute at the feet 
of Jacinta, crost her white arms upon her 
bosom, and melted from sight, so that it 
seemed merely if a shower of dewdrops had 
fallen into the fountain. 

Jacinta retired from the hall filled with 
awe and wonder. She scarcely closed her 


eyes that night; but when she awoke at. 


daybreak out of a troubled slumber, the 
whole appeared: to her like a distempered 
dream. On descending into the hall, how- 
ever, the truth of the vision was estab- 
lished, for beside the fountain she beheld 
the silver lute glittering in the morning 
sunshine. 

She hastened to her aunt, to relate all 
that had befallen her, and called her to 
behold the lute as a testimonial of the 
reality of her story. If the good lady had 
any lingering doubts, they were removed 
when Jacinta touched the instrument, for 
she drew forth such ravishing tones as to 
thaw even the frigid bosom of the immacu- 
late Fredegonda, that region of eternal 
winter, into a genial flow. Nothing but 
supernatural melody could have produced 
such an effect. 


AP extraordinary power of the lute be- 

came every day more and more appar- 

ent. The wayfarer passing by the tower 
was detained, and, as it were, spell-bound in 
breathless ecstasy. The very birds gathered 
in the neighboring trees, and hushing their 
own strains, listened in charmed silence. 

Rumor soon spread the news abroad. 
The inhabitants of Granada thronged to 
the Alhambra to catch a few notes of the 
transcendent music that floated about the 
Tower of Las Infantas. 

The lovely little minstrel was at length 
drawn forth from her retreat. The rich and 
powerful of the land contended who should 
entertain and do honor to her; or rather, 
who should secure the charms of her lute 
to draw fashionable throngs to their 
salons. Wherever she went her vigilant 
aunt kept a dragon watch at her elbow, 
awing the throngs of impassioned admirers 
who hung in raptures on her strains. The 
report of her wonderful powers spread 
from city to city. Malaga, Seville. Cérdova, 
all became successively mad on the theme; 
nothing was talked of thruout Andalusia 
but the beautiful minstrel of the Alhambra. 
How could it be otherwise among a people 
so musical and gallant as the Andalusians, 
when the lute was magical in its powers, 
and the minstrel inspired by love! 

While all Andalusia was thus music mad. 
a different mood prevailed at the court of 
Spain. Philip V, as is well known, was a 
miserable hypochondriac, and subject to all 
kinds of fancies. Sometimes he would keep 
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Administration Headquarters of the Hamilton 


College of Law. Entire third floor of the Ad- 
vertising Building, Chicago 


HIS talk on Law Training is ad- 

dressed to every reader of The 

Independent who wishes to possess 
an accurate knowledge of the law for 
business purposes, to every man follow- 
ing a commercial career who wishes to 
gain the tremendous advantages of legal 
training as a factor in business effi- 
ciency, rapid promotion and large suc- 
cess. The law, as you fully recognize, 
is inseparable from modern business. 
Every man who aims at a higher posi- 
tion and greater achievement in busi- 
ness knows that he must be grounded 
in the fundamentals of law just as 
much as in the principles of business 
administration and efficiency. For all 
these factors go hand in hand. 

There is never a day in business 
when some legal question may not 
arise, some unexpected situation, call- 
ing for thorough knowledge of the law 
and a quick and correct decision to save 
your business from loss or even from 
ruin. 

Probably not a week goes by in the 
life of the average business man that 
he is not called upon to decide, quickly, 
some point of business law, the correct 
solution of which may mean the differ- 
ence of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
dollars to him. 

It is expensive—and not always feas- 





Legal Training 
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ible—to consult a lawyer on every one 
of these points as they arise. The busi- 
ness man who has acquired a general 
knowledge of law can act intelligently 
and wisely in many of these emer- 
gencies without taking the time and 
trouble to consult a lawyer. Where 
legal advice is necessary he is equipped 
to discuss his legal problems with his 
attorney intelligently. 


A business executive is not true to 
his trust, nor is he a safe executive, if 
he is lacking in a thorough knowledge 
of the law. You will find that the great 
majority of business executives in high 
positions possess an accurate legal 
education. 


That is why this message is of vital 
importance to you. Our Business Men’s 
Law Courses are especially prepared to 
fit many classes of business men. They 
include only such of the law as will be 
practically useful under ordinary, every 
day conditions. 


These special courses are as follows: 


1. Business Men’s Law Course (90 lec- 
tures, 3 law books) covering Con- 


tracts, Agency, Negotiable Instru- 
ments, Guaranty and _  Suretyship, 
Sales, Bailments, Insurance, Bank- 
ruptcy. 


to 


. Bankers Law Course (180 lectures, 5 
law __ books) covering Contracts, 
Agency, Bills and Notes, Guaranty 
and Suretyship, Real Property, Wills, 
Administration of Estates, Trusts, 
Bailments, Insurance, Bankruptcy, 
Abstracts of Title, Sale, Private Cor- 
porations, Partnership. 

. Commercial Law Course (200 lectures, 
6 law books) covering Contracts, 
Agency, Bills and Notes, Bailments 
and Carriers, Guaranty and Surety- 
ship, Real Property, Personal Prop- 
erty, Mortgages, Sales, Wills, Private 
Corporations, Partnership, Insurance, 
Bankruptey, Landlord and Tenant, 
Public Corporations and Torts. 

4. Real Estate Law Course (90 lectures, 

2 law books) covering Contracts, 


jc) 


Agency, 

Wills, 

stracts. 
. Credit Men’s Law Course (85 lectures, 

3 law books) covering Contracts, 

Agency, Bills and Notes, Guaranty 

and Suretyship, Personal Property, 

Sales, Mortgages, Banking, Bank- 

ruptcy, Credits. 

_It costs you approximately little in 
time or money to master one or all of 
these courses, considering the enormous 
benefits to be derived. 

No matter what your business is you 
need this instruction. 

No matter where you live you can 
secure this instruction right in your 
own home. 

The Hamilton System of Home In- 
struction is unique. This is the only 
Educational Institution of its kind 
teaching law by correspondence meth- 
ods which operates and conducts a resi- 
dent school. 

Conducting as we do a high grade, 
thoroughly recognized Law School, in 
which even attorneys take special Post 
Graduate Courses after finishing their 
regular studies and being admitted to 
the Bar, we are obviously splendidly 
equipped to conduct a more practical, 
thorough and systematic correspond- 
ence course of instruction than any 
other correspondence law school. 

Our plan combines and employs both 
Law Text Book Reading and Study, 
and the Case System of Study. No 
other law correspondence school com- 
bines these two systems. Our students 
know not only what the law is, but 
where to find the law. 

Our Case System recognizes the 
changing conditions of business and 
cites the newest cases. Our experienced 
staff of attorneys are constantly giving 
our students the benefit of their re- 
search into the latest opinions and de- 
cisions of the courts. 

Send us the attached coupon checking 
off the courses in which you are espe- 
cially interested. This will place you 
under no obligation whatever. 
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Landlord and Tenant, Ab- 
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MAZDA 


*‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


MAZDA Service is the hub— 
MAZDA lamp manufacturers 
the spokes—in the wheel of in- 
candescent lamp progress 









The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is tocollect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 

ogress and developments in the art of incandescent 
| mon manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Sch 


The mark MAZDA can a only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAY A Service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark is the property 
of the General Electric Company. = :: a: 





dy, New York. 
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sands of people whose condition has been the result 
e er Ol se of overwork, over-worry and inattention to the 


and 
conditions which may be corrected and controlled. He speaks 
from experience. His findings are those of practice—not 
e on ro theory. In his book he tells you what to do—diet, exercise, 
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You can’t do good work, if you are working habits. Thus most obstinate cases of 
nervous and irritable—if little things nervous exhaustion may be relieved. Full and GooD 
annoy and you are indecisive and complete instructions which you can easily fol- HEALTH 
quick tempered. Poise is out of the low inyour own home. Write for this book 
question—selt-control next to impos- today. Find out what itcan dofor you. The 
sible. Yet—most such conditions are price is only $2. And—if you are not entire- 4 
due to habits which may easily be cor- ly satisfied, after five days’ examination. 
rected. This is fully explained in Dr. you may return the book and we will 
Kellogg’s new book, 
For more than forty years, Dr. Kellogg fair? We let you be the judge of what 
has been Chief Medical Director of Dr. Kellogg's book can do for you. 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Here he 
has observed and prescribed for thou- 





natural requirements of their bodies. Therefore, Dr. 
Kellogg knows what he is talking about when he tells you that 
nervousness and irritability are usually symptoms of internal 





rest, sleep and careful attention to posture an 
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to his bed for weeks together, groaning 
under imaginary complaints. At other times 
he would insist upon abdicating his throne, 
to the great annoyance of his royal spouse, 
who had a strong relish for the splendors 
of a court and the glories of a crown, and 
guided the scepter of her imbecile lord 
with an expert and steady hand. 

Nothing was found to be so efficacious in 
dispelling the royal megrims as the power 
of music; the queen took care, therefore, 
to have the best performers, both vocal 
end instrumental, at hand, and retained 
the famous Italian singer Farinelli about 
the court as a kind of royal physician. 

At the moment we treat of, however, a 
freak had come over the mind of this 
supient and illustrious Bourbon that sur- 
passed all former vagaries. After a long 
spell of imaginary illness, which set all the 
strains of Farinelli and the consultations 
of a whole orchestra of court fiddlers at 
defiance, the monarch fairly, in idea, gave 
up the ghost, and considered himself abso- 
lutely dead. 

This would have been harmless enough, 
and even convenient both to his queen and 
courtiers, had he been content to remain 
in the quietude befitting a dead man; but 
to their annoyance he insisted upon having 
the funeral ceremonies performed over him, 
and, to their inexpressible perplexity, began 
to grow impatient, and to revile bitterly at 
them for negligence and disrespect, in leav- 
ing him unburied. What was to be done? 
To disobey the king’s positive commands 
was monstrous in the eyes of the obse- 
quious courtiers of a punctilious court— 
but to obey him, and bury him alive, would 
be downright regicide! 

In the midst of this fearful dilemma a 
rumor reached the court of the female min- 
strel who was turning the brains of all 
Andalusia. The queen despatched missions 
in all haste to summon her to St. Ildefonso, 
where the court at that time resided. 

Within a few days, as the queen with 
her maids of honor was walking in those 
stately gardens, intended, with their ave- 
nues and terraces and fountains, to eclipse 
the glories of Versailles, the far-famed min- 
strel was conducted into her presence. The 


imperial Elizabetta gazed with surprize at , 


the youthful and unpretending appearance 
of the little being that had set the world 
madding. She was in her picturesque Anda- 
lusian dress, her silver lute in hand, and 
stood with modest and downcast eyes, but 
with a simplicity and freshness of beauty 
that still bespoke. her “the Rose of the 
Alhambra.” 

As usual she was accompanied by the 
ever-vigilant Fredegonda, who gave the 
whole history of her parentage and descent 
to the inquiring queen. If the stately Eliza- 
betta had been interested by the appearance 
of Jacinta, she was still more pleased when 
she learned that she was of a meritorious 
tho impoverished line, and that her father 
had bravely fallen in the service of the 
crown. “If thy powers equal thy renown,” 
said she, “and thou canst cast forth this 
evil spirit that possesses thy sovereign, thy 
fortunes shall henceforth be my care, and 
honors and wealth attend thee.” 

Impatient to make trial of her skill, she 
led the way at once to the apartment of the 
moody monarch. 

Jacinta followed with downcast eyes 
thru files of guards and crowds of cour- 
tiers. They arrived at length at a great 
chamber hung with black. The windows 
were closed to exclude the light of day; a 
number of yellow wax tapers in silver 
sconces diffused a lugubrious light, and 
dimly revealed. the figures of mutes in 
mourning dresses, and courtiers who glided 
about with noiseless step and woe-begone 
visage. In the midst of a funeral bed or 
bier, his hands folded on his breast, and the 
tip of his nose just visible, lay extended 
this would-be-buried monarch. 

The queen entered the chamber in silence, 
and pointing to a footstool in an obscure 
corner, beckoned to Jacinta to sit down 
and commence. 

At first she touched her lute with a fal- 
tering hand, but gathering confidence and 
animation as she proceeded, drew forth such 
soft aerial harmony, that all present could 
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scarce believe it mortal. As to the mon- 
arch, who had already considered himself 
in the world of spirits, he set it down for 
some angelic melody or the music of the 
spheres. By degrees the theme was varied, 
and the voice of the minstrel accompanied 
the instrument. She poured forth one of 
the legendary ballads treating of the 
ancient glories of the Alhambra and the 
achievements of the Moors. Her whole soul 
entered into the theme, for with the recol- 
lections of the Alhambra was associated 
the story of her love. The funeral-chamber 
resounded with animating strain. It entered 
into the gloomy heart of the monarch. He 
raised his head and gazed around: he sat 
up on his couch, his eye began to kindle— 
at length, leaping upon thé floor, he called 
for sword and buckler. 

The triumph of music, or rather of the 
enchanted lute, was complete; the demon 
of melancholy was cast forth; and, as it 
were, a dead man brought to life. The win- 
dows of the apartment were thrown open; 
the glorious effulgence of Spanish sunshine 
burst into the late lugubrious chamber; all 
eyes sought the lovely enchantress, but the 
lute had fallen from her hand, she had 
sunk upon the earth, and the next moment 
was clasped to the bosom of Ruiz de 
Alarcon. = 

The nuptials of the happy couple were | = 
celebrated soon afterward with great 
splendor, and the Rose of the Alhambra 
became the ornament and delight of the 
court. “But hold—not so fast’”—I hear the 
reader exclaim; “this is jumping to the 
end of a story at a furious rate! First let 
us know how Ruiz de Alarc6én managed to | = 
account to Jacinta for his long neglect?” 
Nothing more easy; the venerable, time- 
honored excuse, the opposition to his|= 
wishes by a proud, pragmatical old father; | = 
besides, young people who really like one | = 
another soon come to an amicable under- 
standing, and bury all past grievances 
when once they meet. 

But how was the proud, pragmatical old 
father reconciled to the match? 

Oh! as to that, his scruples were easily 
overgome by a word or two from the 
queen, especially as dignities and rewards 
were showered upon the blooming favorite 
of royalty. Besides, the lute of Jacinta, you 
know, possest a magic power, and could 
control the most stubborn head and hardest 
breast. 

And what came of the enchanted lute? 

Oh, that is the most curious matter of 
all, and plainly proves the truth of the 
whole story. That lute remained for some 
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Things 
Some Boys Get 


In homes that serve Puffed Wheat and Rice, boys carry the grains at play. 
Sometimes they are simply salted—sometimes doused with melted butter. And 
these bubble-like grains, toasted, flavory, crisp and flaky, form real food confections. 


Those Boys Say This: 


Boys with Puffed Grains always treat other boys. And they say something like this: 





time in the family, but was purloined and 
carried off, as was supposed. by the great 
singer Farinelli, in pure jealousy. At his 
death it passed into other hands in Italy, 
who were ignorant of its mystic powers, 
and melting down the silver, transferred 
the strings to an old Cremona fiddle. The 
strings still retain something of their magic 
virtues. A word in the reader’s ear, but let 
it go no further: that fiddle is now be- 
witching the whole world—it is the fiddle 
of Paganini! 


PEBBLES 


“She’s the daughter of a bank president.” 
“No wonder she draws so much interest.” 
Purple Cow. 


“Is she interesting?” 

“No, cold as a stone.” 

“Oh, I see; a sort of jade, eh?’—NSiun- 
Dial. 








Pana—It hurts me more than you when 
Il whip you. 

Willie—That's a sort of a sympathetic 
strike, isn’t it ?—Jester. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Teacher—Rachael, use indigo in a sen- 
tence. 

Rachael (after much thought)—The 
baby is indigo cart.—Arrgican. 


“Well, my little man.” said the kind old 
gentleman, “and how old are you?” 

“Five,” answered the child. 

“And what are you going to be?” 

“Six.” was the quiet reply.—Boston 
Times. 


“Why, we have Puffed Grains every day in our house. I get a dish every morning. 

“I get them sometimes for supper, in a bowl of milk. 
making. And I get them like this after school. 

“Sometimes it is Puffed Wheat, sometimes Puffed Rice, and 
Puffs. But one is as good as another.” 


Sister uses them in candy 
sometimes it is Corn 


Children who get Puffed Grains talk about them. And children who don’t, envy 
the rest. ; 
For these are the foods that taste like nuts. That are airy and thin and 
And that seem like confections served by the dishful. 
Children who don’t get Puffed Grains get nothing else that’s like them. There 


flimsy. 
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no other way to make whole grains into such inviting morsels. 
Wheat Rice 
and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c. Except in Far West 
The purpose of puffing, by Prof. Anderson’s process, is to make whole grains 
wholly digestible. By terrific heat and sheoting from guns, every food cell is ex- 


ploded. 
What cooking does in a partial way, this process does completely. Thus every ele- 
ment is made available, and every atom feeds. 
People need whole-grain foods. But they need them so the whole grain will digest. 
Puffed Wheat and Rice supply them. So every dainty tidbit forms a perfect food. 
Let children eat all they will. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers (1540) 
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Important New Doran Books 











Five Editions in Five Weeks ! Sixth Now Printing! 


RAYMOND: Or Life and Death By Sir Oliver Lodge 


With Evidence for Survival of Memory and Affection After Death 
“Contains a matter-of-fact account, in minutest detail, of conditions in 
the spirit world.”.—New York Times. “A startling demonstration of 
life beyond the grave.”—Kansas City Star. 

Illustrated. Octavo. Net $3.00 


THE BRITISH CAMPAICN IN FRANCE AND FLAN- 
EN ee een eee ree 
DERS, 1914 4.2072-%\.1 By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
“As an authoritative account of the great catastrophe it will be at once 
appreciated.”—Philadelphia North American. “A classic which will 
never be superseded.”—Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 

Illustrated. Maps. Octavo. Net $2.00 


AWOMAN AND THE WAR The Countess of Warwick 


In which a brilliant leader of democracy among the women of England 
“speaks out” on the biggest topics of the day—war, suffrage, prohibition, 
Portrait. Octavo. Net $2.00 


te. 
THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME By Philip Gibbs 


Author of The Soul of the War 
the meaning—and the real progress—of the great British 
offensive. A graphic account of what Philip Gibbs has actually seen at 
the front. Illustrated. Maps. Octavo. Net $2.00 


SCARS AND STRIPES By Porter Emerson Browne 


Touching, with the acid point of humor and sarcastic common sense, that 
most dangerous canker of American life—public indifference. A stirring 
appeal to American patriotism. Illustrations by Peter Newell. Net $1.00 
HES WITH 
MR. POILU fer vidttine FRENCH 
Wonderfully vivid pictures of what Mr. Ward has seen at the front. 
With 48 illustrations by the author, in color and black and white, show- 
ing the French soldier as he really is. Octavo. Net $2.50 


Explaining 





By Herbert Ward 





FICTION 





THE MAN WHO TRIED TO SE IT 


By Cameron Mackenzie 
The story of a number-six man in 
a number-ten job; with a hint for 
every man who iets his business 


THE ADVENTURES ¢ OF JIMMIE 
DALE: Or the Gray Seal 


By Frank L. Packard 
Author of The Miracle Man, Etc. 
Millionaire, East Side habitué, be- 














drive him! Net $1.00} jnevolent cracksman—and a mys- 
CREENMANTLE | ong Yo nem tienen to — 
the best detective yarn since “Sher- 
By John Buchan lock Holmes.” Net $1.35 
oc Author of The eee Ss oe a 
‘A glorious yarn of mystery MICHAEL #3 
pursuit.” “The biggest adventure | ———_- By E. F. Benson 


Author of Dodo, Arundel, Etc. 
“Far and away the best novel Mr. 
Benson has written in years.”— 
New York Tribune. “A far better 


story in many a day!” So say the 
reviewers. Net $1.33 


MENDEL By Gilbert Cannan 


Author of Three Sons and a Mother, Etc. 
In which the translator of “Jean 
Christophe” demonstrates his own 
rich creative genius. Net $1.50 | Herald. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


piece of literary work than his 
first and most famous novel.”— 
James L. Ford in the New York 





Net $1.35 








GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


38 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: 


terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. 
scholarly service. 
Avenue, New York. 


We assist in 
preparing ma- 
Expert, 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 










Big $250 Offer-KEITH'S 


‘Each nembercoo Everything 

tale T told PLANS complete—doors, 

by leading archi- 
Subscri 





and drive in your car. 
portable. 
Write for booklet. 


KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 


180 Plans f Bungalows 175 Plans cate. below 

104 Plane cste. low Fess | 125° a 
pert po pod 000 100 

76 





r Cement and ik. 
ee bs ad . 60 Garages, 40 Daplex & Flats. 
KEITH'S, 1004 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn.“ 









GARAGES 


(READY BUILT) 






windows, and even paint. 
Made of wood, All you do is 
bolt together the 10 sections 


Easily 


Made in six sizes, 


Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. 
5664 Walden Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








PROGRESS 


By 
John Chapm 








an Hilder | 





FTER a hard winter of experi- 
mentation and hours of study the 
village blacksmiths are now pre- 
paring to put what they have 
learned into effect and make hash of 
your car while the sun shines. They 
are laying in stocks of gasoline adul- 
terants, abrasive lubricants, inadequate 
tools and brittle promises. So that by 
the time the roads are opened up and 
dried out and the great spring drive 
is on the whole blessed countryside will 
be ready to take you in, collar your 
money and send you off repining. 

The best possible way for you to keep 
the balance of trade in your own favor 
during the coming season is to fix your 
car troubles now, before they occur, by 
giving the machine a thoro overhaul- 
ing. It is not a difficult job, if you do 
it systematically, and it may teach you 
a lot about your car that you didn’t 
know before. 

Thoro overhauling means really little 
more than thoro cleaning from end to 
end and thru the middle. Add to this 
the replacing of worn parts with new 
ones and you have a pretty complete 
definition. 

Let us start at the front and work 
back. First we have the radiator and 
the cooling system. Whether the water 
be circulated by force or by the thermo 
syphon system, it is essential that radi- 
ator pipes, waterjackets and conduit 
pipes be clear and free from obstruc- 
tion. First open the cock at the bot- 
tom of the radiator and drain off all 
the water. Then close this cock, fill up 
the radiator with a solution of lye and 
clean water—about half a pound of lye 
to five gallons of water—run the motor 
for five minutes or so and draw off the 
solution thru the drain cock. Repeat 
this performance until the water run- 
ning out of the drain cock is clean. If 
the cooling system seems to be clogged, 
insert the end of a hose in the top radi- 
ator opening, open the drain cock and 
send a current of water thru the sys- 
tem. Let the water run in as hard 
as possible without overflowing at the 
top. If the system still seems clogged, 
inspect the rubber hose which connects 
the radiator and the water jackets. 
This is frequently a cause of trouble, 
as it rots inside. If the hose seems 
ragged and the rubber is becoming 
separated from the fabric replace it 
with new hose of the same length and 
thickness as the old. 

While you are running water or al- 
kali solutions thru the cooling sys- 
tem keep your eyes open for small 
leaks. These are apt to be serious and 
can play nasty tricks if they are neg- 
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She Countryside 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


SIX GREAT SPECIAL NUMBERS FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
SER RS RRR S See 


Because You Live in the Country 


The Countryside Magazine is for you. And 
this offer is for you. Six great special 
numbers, with gorgeous covers by Paul 
Bransom; a wealth of beautiful pictures, 
and articles on every phase of country liv- 
ing, for only One Dollar. The numbers 
are: 
March - - - «- - 
April - - - - - 
May - - - - - - 


Annual Garden Number 
Spring Planting Number 
Suburban House Number 
June - - - - - Porch and Lawn Number 
July - - - + + + Summer Sports Number 
August - - - - - - + Motoring Number 


This is the limited offer of the new owners 
(The Independent Corporation) to enable 
you easily to make the acquaintance of the 
greater Countryside Magazine. Good only 
if you accept before April 20. 


Because you live in the country—or expect 
to live there some day—or go there now 
for rest and recreation, The Countryside 
is your magazine. 


Every important problem that concerns 
your comfort or enjoyment as a country 
householder you will find discussed in The 
Countryside by recognized authorities who 
stand highest in their chosen fields. 


Each number has its big central subject 
in season—but every number is a garden 
number, a building number, a house fur- 
nishing number, a decoration number, a 
poultry number, a motor number—a coun- 
try living number in every sense. The 
Countryside service never stops, in any 
part of its field. 


Note These Features 


Space permits only brief mention of the edi- 
torial plans of the new owners. 


Aymar Embury II, with five articles, inaugu- 
rates “‘The House Livable.” Harold A. Caparn, 
former President of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, is presenting a series of 
articles on ‘“‘The House Outdoors.” J. Horace 
McFarland launches our campaign “Better 
Roses for America” with an article in March 
illustrated in four colors. 


“The Whole House—Room by Room” is another 
new feature to begin soon—a series of monthly 
manuals—taking up the problems of construc- 
tion, decoration and furnishing as applied to 
each room as a unit from bedroom to library. 


Churchill Ripley writes during 1917 on Rugs; 
E. Farrington writes on Poultry (every 
month); Harold D. Eberlein and Abbott Mc- 
Clure write on Furniture; William Haynes and 
Mrs. Leslie Hall write of Dogs and Kennel In- 
terests; Charles Dexter Allen tells what is new 
in Textiles; Harold J. Howland supplies a 
monthly editorial on the Spirit of the Country- 
side; Theodore M. R. von Keler is the Motor 


She Countryside 


Editor and conducts the Motor Service; F. F. 
Rockwell, Jessie P. Frothingham and Parker 
T. Barnes write on Horticulture and Garden- 
ing; Frank A. Waugh writes on Trees; Pro- 
fessor Hugh Findlay will conduct “The Coun- 
tryside Garden Laboratory,” a great new gar- 
dening manual to appear in The Countryside 
every month. 


Note These Names 


The roll-call of contributors under the new own- 
ership includes such names as: Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson; Zona Gale, author of ‘‘Friend- 
ship Village’; George Madden Martin, creator 
of Emmy Lou; W. H. Truesdale, President of 
the Lackawanna Railroad; Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, of Union Theological Seminary; Mary 
Sargent Potter, daughter of Professor Sargent 
of the Arnold Arboretum; Hudson Maxim; 
Joyce Kilmer; Edna Dean Proctor; George W. 
Cable, author of “Old Creole Days”; Stewart Ed- 


ward White, author of “‘The Blazed Trail’; 
Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor; Kathleen Norris, 
author of ‘Mother’; Walter Prichard Eaton; 


John Burroughs; Norman Harsele; Max East- 
man; Josephine Daskam Bacon; Herman Hage- 
dorn; May Irwin; Edward F. Bigelow; Jack 
London ;, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson; Cecilia Beaux; 
Herbert Reed (Right Wing); P. A. Vaile; Mar- 
garet Deland; Mary Roberts Rinehart; Marion 
Harland, and many others whose names stand 
high in American literature. 


Note This Program 


Here are the specific interests to which The 
Countryside devotes its attention primarily: 


House Buitpinc—The acquisition of land, se- 
lecting the building site, placing the house, sci- 
entific construction, modern efficiency, buying 
the best building materials and equipment, 
choosing the house plans, dealing with the 
architect and builder—on these subjects the 
country house owner needs sound advice. He 
gets it in The Countryside Magazine. 


INTERIOR DeEcoRATION—What is new in flooring, 
wall coverings, mantels, bath room fittings, 
lighting fixtures, wood finishing? The Coun- 
tryside has articles and pictures about every- 
thing that goes to make the house inside com- 
fortable, beautiful, sanitary and efficient. 


House FuRNISHING—Choosing rugs, 


1 1 curtains, 
hangings, furniture. 


Every object that helps 
to make your life indoors complete you will 
find discussed in The Countryside by writers 
who know their subjects well. 


OUTSIDE THE House—Preparing and keeping up 
the grounds to make your house in the country 
beautiful in its setting, putting up greenhouse 
and garage, buying seeds and bulbs, planting 
the garden, choosing efficient tools, planning the 
flower bed, selecting porch and garden furni- 
ture and decorations, enriching the soil, rais- 
ing small fruits,gkeeping poultry, dogs and live 
stock—all these delights of country living are 
dwelt upon in The Countryside by experts who 
write from scientific knowledge and experience, 
but in such a way that everyone may under- 
stand and receive the maximum of help and 
pleasure from their reading and from the pic- 
tures. 


HOoRTICULTURE—Here again The Countryside en- 
joys unusual distinction because of its excep- 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
PTT TTT TT 


and its scientific 
presentation of horticultural 


tional sources of information 
and accurate 
knowledge. 


Sports AND RECREATION—Life in the open air 
is a big factor in your scheme of country liv- 
ing. In The Countryside, as the seasons come 
round, you will find striking and picturesque 
articles on motoring, golf, tennis, riding, driv- 
ing, skating, shooting, fishing, camping, boat- 
ing and other sports—to help you get the most 
out of your life along the countryside. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD—Good roads for your motor 
ear, better schools for your children, proper 
lighting for your side-walk, the country club 
for your recreation, the suburban church for 
your worship, improved railway stations and 
train service for your suburban travel, more 
attractive approaches for your town—these 
things concern you intimately; and these are 
things for which, as you will see, The Country- 
side stands. 


The Countryside 
Shop 


A new and unique service free to every reader. 
This alone is worth many times the full sub- 
scription price—merely in what it saves you. 


The Countryside Shop keeps you in touch with 
the new things, and the best things, offered by 
the merchants and makers, growers and distrib- 
utors. It brings you the new ideas of those 
who plan and execute. It tells you how to get 
things, what to get and where to get them. 
Its expert counsellors are leaders in their special 
fields. Consultation is free—regarding Seeds, 
Bulbs, Shrubs or Trees, Garden Equipment, 
Outdoor Adornment, House Plans, Building Ma- 
terials, House Furnishings and Decorations, 
Furniture and Rugs, Motor Cars and Acces- 
sories, Trucks and Tools, Poultry and Dogs, 
Sporting and Outdoor Goods, Country Property. 


Say Yes Now 


Use the yes blank below. No matter about the 
money today. The main thing is—get your 
acceptance in and enjoy your first number of 
what we plan to make the most definitely use- 
ful periodical aid to country living in America— 
and the most interesting. 





The Independent Corporation 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
YES. Send me the six numbers of 
The Countryside, beginning with 
March. I will send $1 shortly. 








Send No Money 


now. Just mail 
the yes blank and 
make sure of this 
unusual bargain. 
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| Dreer’s 
Excelsior Beet 


Extremely desirable on account 
of its attractive form and rich dark 





blood red color. Flesh is deliciously 
sweet and tender, retaining all these 
qualities until it has attained an 
advanced age. Packet, 10 cents. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 

contains everything that can possi- 
bly interest every garden lover, from 
the “back yard enthusiast” to the 
owner of acres. Full directions for 
growing practically every Vegetable 
and Flower worth planting. 


A copy sent free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRYA DREER 7115<hesut5t 


Arrange Early for Spring Planting 


HOME-GROWN ROSES 
| HARDY OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
| TREES & SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 
HOME-GROWN RHODODENDRONS 
and 150 Other Specialties 





We shall be glad to send our illustrated 
catalogue | 


| Rutherford, New Jersey 


Philadelphia _ 
|_ 4 | 


























lected. Space is too limited here to give 
instructions regarding the repair of 
such leaks. I will gladly give such in- 
formation by mail if you will write me. 

If you are satisfied that the cooling 
system is clean, before leaving it in- 
spect the fan. Take off the belt and see 
if the fan runs true when you spin it, 
or if it is loose on its bearing. If it is 
loose tighten the nuts which hold it on 
the bearing, lubricate it and replace 
the belt. Then see whether the belt is 
sufficiently tight to rotate the fan at 
the proper speed. Slipping fan belts are 
often the cause of overheating. If the 
belt seems tight enough, but slips, per- 
haps it is greasy. Roughen it on the 
inner surface with a coarse file. Or 
save the time and buy a new belt—it 
will cost only a few cents. 

The radiator itself may have accumu- 
lations of mud in the air spaces. If this 
seems to be the case with yours, clean 
it by flushing with water. In doing this 
it is important that you should flush it 
from the rear, so that the water comes 
thru the front, thus avoiding all con- 
tact with the electrical apparatus in- 
stalled on the motor. 

If there is a water pump on your car 
do not touch it unless it is obviously out 
of order. If it is clogged you will find it 















EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1917 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural pub- 
lication of the year—really a book of 208 pages, 32 colored plates and over 1000 photo 
engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of information 
of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of 
over seventy years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the largest possible 
distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten | 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson's Lavincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in 
a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson 
Collection will be sent complete and detailed cultural directions. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 





35 & 37 
CORTLANDT Sr. 
* NEw YORK City 








The Original 
Malted Milk 


NOURISHING 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIBLE 


The powder dissolves in water. 
Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 


Mt 










it on hand. 
The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 


ENGLISH INSTRUCTORS 


Should read carefully the announcement of The Independent’s Third 
Annual Contest for American Schools, which appears on page 422 of 
this issue. 


" What uestion; — be it th iati 
WEBSTERS NEW crainow tory ike spling of « puzzling word: 
INTERNATIONAL _ sooelieg of Nigeria, the moanin of 24 
DICTIONARY B8 contains a clear, accurate, final answer. 
G.&C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 8°44" Ano, oa-Parer 
= Please send me =m 
= men pages and 
= FREE POCKET MAPS 
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simple to take apart and clean. If it 
leaks around the drive shaft it needs 
repacking. 


; EXT we come to the motor. First 
drain off the oil in the sump, or res- 
ervoir, at the bottom of the crank 

case and throw it away. If the lubri- 

cating system of the car is such that it 
employs a separate tank — frequently 
found in pressure feed and force feed 
systems—clean out this tank, too. 

Then flush the crank case and the lu- 

bricating tank and channels with kero- 

sene. To do this with a splash-oiled 
motor, pour kerosene into the crank 

case thru the breather pipe. With a 

force or pressure feed system, pour 

kerosene into auxiliary oil tank. Then, 
taking care to have the ignition switch 
off and the pet cocks—if the motor has 
them—open, spin motor with the elec- 
tric starter for about a minute, or spin 


. |it by hand as long as you can without 
. || developing apoplexy. This will work in 


the kerosene and help to remove the 
old oil, particles of carbon and accumu- 
lated tar which the kerosene will carry 
out thru the drain plug in the bottom 
of the crank case. 

This done it is advisable to get to 
work cleaning the spark plugs, remov- 
ing carbon, grinding valves and clean- 
ing valve stems and springs. Be warned 
before you start that removing carbon 
is a tedious, sooty job and that there is 
no royal road to its accomplishment by 
means of chemicals. Carbon cannot be 
dissolved. Nothing has yet been dis- 
covered which will dissolve it. Conse- 
quently, it must be removed by purely 
mechanical means. : 

Carbon forms on the tops of pistons, 
around cylinder heads, on valves and 
valve-seats and on spark plugs. Its 
removal necessitates the partial dis- 
mantling of the engine. In modern cars 
this is easy enough, since motors are 
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now designed with a view to accessi- 
bility and ease of adjustment and re- 
pair, and cylinder heads have been 
made readily removable. A word of 


caution, before you start to disassemble 


your engine, or any other part of your 
ear: collect a number of tin pans or 
cigar boxes and into them put all nuts, 
bolts, washers and small parts as you 
remove them. Don’t put them on the 
floor or any other place where they may 
be lost, bent, or caked with dirt. This 
will save you much time and worry 
when you reassemble your car. 

The most satisfactory way of remov- 
ing carbon is by the scraping method. 
In engines which have detachable cylin- 
der heads this is simple. With those of 
an older vintage the scraping process 
can be executed thru the openings 
in the cylinder head, valve ports and 
the like, or by removing the cylinders 
altogether. This latter is an annoying 
job and should not be attempted unless 
you have plenty of time and infinite 
patience. The scraping is done with 
special tools made for the purpose. 

It is a good plan to put kerosene into 
the cylinder you intend to scrape the 
night before you are going to work. 
Kerosene will not dissolve the carbon, 
but it will loosen it. Certain liquid car- 
bon removers on the market may be 
used instead of kerosene to accomplish 
this loosening. In the morning drain 
the fluid out and your scraping will be 
easier. If you wish to have complete 
details of how to remove carbon and 
what tools to procure, I will send you 
this information by mail. 

To forestall questions I feel sure 
some of you will send me regarding the 
chemical carbon removers for which it 
is claimed that they will free engines 
of carbon while running, there is this 
to be said: these liquids remove carbon 
to a certain extent. Like kerosene, they 
loosen it. But when, following direc- 
tions, you start your motor next day 
and expect the carbon to be blown out 
with the exhaust this is what happens. 
Small particles of. carbon, carried by 
the exhaust gas, are trapped by the ex- 
haust valves which stamp them down 
on the valve seats in hard lumps. This 
results in the imperfect closing of the 
exhaust valves, which causes lack of 
compression, which leads to loss of 
power, which necessitates the regrind- 
ing of the exhaust valves. 

In my article in The Independent 
for April 2, I will continue the subject 
of spring cleaning. Meanwhile, if you 
have any questions relating to this ar- 
ticle, do not hesitate to ask me for the 
answers. 


Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor § 
— cars, trucks, accessories or their § 
makers. While The Independent § 
s cannot undertake to give an opinion § 
as to the relative merits of various 
s makes of cars or accessories, it is § 
ready to give impartial information § 
about any individual product.—Ad- 
dress Motor Editor, The Independ- | 
ent, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
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New Macmillan Books 








ITALY, FRANCE 
AND BRITAIN AT 
WAR 

By H. G. Wells 


“The greatest war book yet 
published—tells what for two 
long years readers have been 
longing to know.”—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. $1.50 


RUSSIA IN 1916 


By Stephen Graham 


A record of Mr. Graham’s 
tramping trip through Russia 
in the summer of 1916. $1.25 


THE CYCLE OF 
SPRING 


‘By Sir Rabindranath Tagore 


A new play by the famous In- 
dian poet. $1.25 


LOST ENDEAVOUR 
By John Masefield 


A stirring story of adventure, 
dealing with pirates and buc- 
caneers and the perilous life 
of the seas. $1.50 


REGIMENT OF 
WOMEN 


By Clemence Dane 

“A remarkable, notable novel. 
Will place the author 

among the leading fiction 

writers.”—N.Y.Globe. $1.50 


NEW IDEALS IN 
BUSINESS 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


“Built on facts, not theories. 
A good book for all who work, 
or who hire workers, to read.” 
—N. Y. Sun. $1.75 





AMERICAN WORLD 
POLICIES 


By Walter E. Weyl 

A highly enlightening study 
of our international problems 
and the part they will play in 
“The Great. Society” after the 
war. $2.25 


A LEAGUE TO 
ENFORCE PEACE 
By Robert Goldsmith 


A plan for international reor- 
ganization and a program for 
peace. $1.50 


THE NEW 
POETRY 


An anthology of modern 
poetry, edited by Harriet. Mon- 
roe and Alice C. Henderson, 
Editors of “Poetry.” 


THE ROAD TO 
CASTALY 


By Alice Brown 


A book of poems by the author 
of “Children of Earth” and 
“The Prisoner.” 


Ready in March 


A SOLDIER OF 
LIFE 


By Hugh de Selincourt 

The story of a man’s mental 
readjustment to life after his 
return as a cripple from the 
war. $1.50 


THE IDEALS OF 
PAINTING 


By J. Comyns Carr 

A beautifully illustrated book 

which reveals the art of the 

various schools of painting. 
Ready March 7 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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BACK in 1825, 342 

when John Quincy 
Adams was President, 
our Minister to Portugal 
asked his friends to send 
him an assortment of 


Thorburn’s Seeds, so he 


could grow some vege- 
tables such as he “used 
to have at home.” 


Since 1802, Thorburn’s 
Seeds have been known for 
reliability and results. 


The 1917 Catalogue lists 


a complete line of tested 
seeds, with full instructions 
for planting and culture. 


Send for 


One of our finest 
Novelties—New 
Rudbeckia — 


A Hardy Dwarf Perennial 
with double, semi-double and 
single flowers, very desirable 
for beds and borders. Beau- 
tifully colored yellow and 
orange petals, splashed in 
varying degrees with darker 
shades of red. Also mahog- 
any and chocolate, with 
purple or yellow centres. 


If sown early in March 
under glass, will flower 
the first year. 


Price, 25c the packet ’ a 
J.M.Thorburn & Co. 


Established 1802 
53-O Barclay St., 
through to 
54 Park Place 
New York City 





END for this 
catalogue now, 
and have a really 
successful garden. 






























Independent 
Opinions 
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“Just a word,” as you say, concerning 
the opening statement of your editorial, 
“The Artist-Novelist,” of January 29: “It 
is barely ten years since we heard how 
Joe Vance’s father ‘crocked the hinseck’ 
with his thumbnail on the bar. . . .” 

Was it not the unfortunate fact that 
Joe’s father was prevented from “crocking 
the hinseck” himself by the promptness 
with which Mr. Peter Gunn, the sweep, 
reached over Joe’s shoulder and summarily 
ended the romantic career of the “hinseck”’ 
in question ; whereupon Joe’s father fetched 
that promised “smack over the mouth,” 
which, however, failed to reach Mr. Peter 
Gunn’s mouth, and thus caused Joe for the 
first time to have a doubt as to his father’s 
infallibility ; whereupon followed the fight 
“across the gas-gardens,” whereby hangs 
the whole tale? J. Hupson BALLARD 

The Manse, Hornell, New York 


With all due humility and contrition 
the editor throws himself at the feet 
of the clerical critic and cries “pec- 
cavi.”’ This is what comes from trusting 
to a treacherous memory. We have not 
read Joe Vance since it first came out 
ten years ago, and we did not have 
the volume at hand, so we were con- 
fused as to the details of that historic 
episode. We are glad to know that the 
scene remains fresh in the mind of at 
least one reader. 








I note you confess that your column of 
“Remarkable Remarks” is a-“‘cause of much 
perplexity to some readers.” It is likewise 
to me, but I have hesitated to write you 
for fear I might be the only perplexed one 
among your readers. . 

Every day I hear remarks that are 
“striking for their perspicuity, humor, in- 
density, fatuity or idiocy”; remarks which 
possess qualities much more striking than 
the remark, quoted from Mr. Marshall: 
“Solomon worked his men eight hours a 
day and Solomon was a pretty wise man 
for his generation.”’ Compare this with the 
following soliloquy uttered by a_ louda- 
mouthed ignoramus, “The best way to get 
prohibition is to drink up the booze.” 
Which for wisdom, perspicuity, humor 


ness the officious utterance of our Vice- 
President. F. A. HAWLEY 
Modena, New York 


Isn’t it remarkable that the Vice- 
President of the United States should 
make a remark which, in the opinion 
of our correspondent, is comparable to 
one made by “a loud-mouthed ignor- 
amus.” 

We are always glad to receive re- 
markable remarks from any of our 
readers provided they are authentic 
and correctly quoted. 

Just yesterday I sent a check for $4 for 
another year of “Remarkable Remarks.” 
Imagine my disappointment to hurry home 
with a copy of The Independent and find 
that you had eliminated “Remarkable Re- 
marks” from that issue. I hope that it was 
merely an oversight this week and that next 
week you will give us two columns of it. 

Pocatello, Idaho ALEC MURRAY 


I regard that column as about the bright- 
est idea and one of the very best things 
I had seen in any periodical publication in 
a long time, and I always read all of the 
“Remarkable Remarks”—not with the ob- 
ject cf assent to any or all of them, but 








and idiocy, far outclasses in remarkable- | 








3 Fine Duratex Heavy-Knit Underwear Suits 
Money back if not pleased. 6 months’ wear guaranteed. 
Special offer of three Fine Suits of Heavy-knit Underwear 
sent on receipt of $5.19 and 20c postage. Take your choice 
of union or two-piece suits. Fine ribbed, heavy knit. 
warm and protecting for cold weather, they are soft and 
fleecy to the body and will give excellent wear. Long 
sleeves and ankle lengths, finished cuff at wrist and ankles 
with pearl buttons throughout. The two-piece suits have 
the double seat and union suits the closed crotch. Sizes 
small, medium and large. Note—We have a few of these 
sets in light weight at $2.85 and 20c postage. Fine 
pair hosiery included with either set for 29c extra. 

Order today. Highest bank references, also Dun, Brad- 
street and this magazine. 

Room 27 GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bldg., New York 
Dealers. We have an established trade in nearly every 
town, ready to turn over to a satisfactory local agent. 
Write for our erclusive agency proposition. 








There is still hope! A wonder- | 
ful new method. The 


Telonor Vibratory System 


Practical — Sensible — Effective 
Special offer for a limited time. 
Find out what this wonderful 
system will do for you. 


“Care of the Ear’ Free 


Send for free. literature including 
important, authoritative information which 
no deaf person should be without. Write 
now. No obligations. Address me personally. 


H. 0.N. LINDSTROM, Consultant, Telonor 
tion; 1104S. Wabach Ave, Dent.2483 Chicane 








Saha This Wonderful Key 


FREE to Health & Success 


‘OU will find thisremarkable 
book ot startling interest. It 
will fasc‘nate, educate and en- 

f lighten you. 
Written by Robert Duncan, 
whose system of nerve building 
f is pronounced by scientific au- 


# discovery in human development 
within recent times. 
f The principles of this remarkable 
course are fully described in this 
book. Send for a copy and learn 
how thousands of men and women 
have found the Robert Duncan Sys- 
tem a blessing in better health and 
greater success. Write today to 
Robert Duncan Dept., Bureau Publishing 
Corporation, Room 432, U. 8. Express Bldg., 
New York City. 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
Actual search free. Send 
sketch or model. 90-page, 








1917 Edition Patent Book free. 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington.D.C. 





Deaf? 





DiXSEEROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world's productions, ‘‘Dingee 
Roses” known as the best for 66 
years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U.S. Write fora 
copy of 
Our “New Guide to Rose Culture”’ 
for 1917. It’s FREE. 
Tilustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses” 
in natural colors. It’s more than a catalog 
—it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Describes over 1000 varie- 
ties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them. 
Edition limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE &CONARD CO., Box331. West Pa. 
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with the expectation of dissent to some of 
them. P ‘ 
There are numerous collections of pro- Brazil Russia Germany Netherlands Argentina Peru 
verbs, maxims and apothegms, and Bart- . . — 
lett’s “Dictionary of Quotations” is a not- Cuba Beligum Costa Rica _ Bolivia Bulgaria Italy 
able aggregation of apt or interesting say- Japan Colombia Denmark Ecuador England Persia 
ings of writers of the past. It would be Haiti 
absurd to suggest that the compiler of any att Servia 
of those collections subscribed to any or China Spai 
all of the sayings or sentiments. pain 
R. C. EDMONDSON Chile Panama 
penal OUR NEAR NEIGHBORS 
France Austria 
You have defined ag or Pear about Norway ‘Swed 
right (with the help of the dictionary), ‘ mae 
still B must see al taste the noe yh 8 Greece Afghanistan Salvador Abyssinia Honduras Turkey 
— it is, and sight and taste must Morocco’ Nicaragua Paraguay Portugal Rumania Korea 
Now give us your definition of poetry Mexico Montenegro Uruguay Venezuela Switzerland Siam 


(with dictionary help in your need), and 
print beneath it, in prose form, any five 
lines of the unmitigated slush you last week 
reviewed as poetry. For comparison append 
the tens column of the multiplication table. 

Only the drab tailend of ignorant con- 
ceit could claim the award for thought or 
sentiment or rhythm for the so _ called 
poetry. Poets forsooth ! E. J. Barrp 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Some people do not like avocado 
pears; some people do not like free 
verse. But then again, some people 
do and it would not be polite to call 
their taste abnormal. An editor must 
serve a varied menu to suit all the 
tastes he caters to. We decline to com- 
mit ourselves to any definition of po- 
etry, either borrowed from the diction- 
ary or homemade. We are not in the 
least interested in the question whether 
“free verse” is poetry or not. All we 
want to know is whether it is readable 
or not and we know that it is because 
it is being read, more widely in fact 
than verse of the old-fashioned sort. 
We have no need to try the test pro- 
posed by our correspondent for we 
have recently tried the reverse experi- 
ment. When we published in our issue 
of December 4, 1916, a paragraph from 
Emerson’s most famous essay some of 
our readers thought it unmitigated 
slush because it was printed in free 
verse form and signed by the unknown 
name of “H. O. Nosreme.” 





As a reader of The Independent for more 
than twenty-five years past continuously, 
I write to express to you my keen appre- 
ciation of the fine spirit exhibited in your 
editorial in your issue of yesterday on the 
“Danish West India Islands,” with special 
reference to the suggestion that “the offi- 
cials appointed should be men . . . who 
will respect the self-respect that is charac- 
teristic of the negroes of the Danish 
Islands.” 

I am sure that thousands of thoughtful 
colored men and women thruout our 
country will rejoice and be exceeding glad 
as they read that broad-minded and large- 
hearted suggestion from the editor of The 
Independent. Already there have come to 
the front very many signs of deep concern 
on the part of thinking colored people in 
this Country as to the future of the colored 
inhabitants of those islands in the hands 
of the American white man. His traditional 
attitude toward the colored people—every- 
where and always—has not been inspiring, 
to say the least; and when brought to sud- 
den control over the destiny the rights and 
the daily life of a class of colored people 
whose past history and experience and en- 
vironment are such as have been the lot of 
those West India Islanders, the situation 
readily lends itself to much misgiving for 
the future wnless that class of white men 
—and there is such a class in this country 
—who love righteousness and pursue it 
shall be put at the head of the affairs there. 

Henry E. BAKER 

Washington, D. C. 











HE trend of the times is toward internationalism. 
longer stand aloof from the countries of the world either in diplo- 
macy or trade. We must meet, greet and do business with the people of 
other lands. Wemustcodperate with them ; we must compete with them. 


The Great 
Question- Answerer 











Made in America; 
it covers the world 


STRONG 1, Accuracy: all important 


articles written by specialists. 


POINTS e 2. Authority: can be quoted 


© on any subject without fear of 
successful contradiction. 
3. Comprehensiveness: covers a wider field than 
any other general reference-work. It contains 80,000 
articles—30,000 more than any other encyclopaedia. 
4. Lucidity: written in language so plain that even 
the young folks can understand. 
5. Attractiveness: not only educational but at- 
tractive and enertaining. 
6. Illustrations and Maps: carefully prepared 
to illuminate and explain the text. 
7. Convenience: printed on thin paper—not too 
thin but easy to handle and to leaf. 
8. Arrangement: all subjects alphabetically ar- 
ranged and easy to find. 
9. Pronunciation: al] except the most common 
words made clear by a simple phonetic system. 
10. Bibliography: every important subject sup- 
plemented by a full list of books that may be con- 
sulted, 
11. Courses of Reading and Study: affording 
specialized help toward self-instruction in leading 
branches of knowledge. 
12. Research Bureau Service: provides sub- 
scribers the free privilege of information from our 
Editors on any encyclopadic subject. 


4 
Send in the Coupon at right and we will forward free our 80- “> 
page book about the mew knowledge of all nations, showing aS 
Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Color-Plates, Maps, etc., with y 
the reasonable price and easy terms on which THE NEW 4 
INTERNATIONAL can just now be secured. hs 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 


The first step is to learn about these 
nations—what they produce and what 
they need 
quickly and thoroughly is to own and use 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z 
Printed Throughout from New Plates 


24 VOLUMES 20,000 PAGES 


We can no 





and the best way to do this 


THE NEW 


Second Edition 


Recently Completed 


Number of Volumes Increased 
Size of Page Enlarged 


80,000 ARTICLES 





SPECIAL Since the completion 
NOTICE of the Second Edition 

of THE New INTEr- 
NATIONAL, subscriptions have sur- 
passed all previous records. We 
thank present subscribers for their 
patience in the matter of unavoid- 
able delay in the delivery of the last 
four volumes. We inform prospec- 
tive subscribers that we shall be 
unable to fill orders for complete 
sets in a// bindings until April 1st, 
and because of this we will ex- 
















tend to them the special prepub- - 
lication price until that date. ‘a 
Li his means a_ substantial 79 
saving to those who bar ws 
oO 317 
Act Promptl D 
pity > MeaD'e 











& 
4O CO., Inc. 
2 Publishers 
449 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
Yy Send me full infor- 
v mation regarding the 
Second Edition of The 
49 a Ency- 
Clopzedia, with details of 

F 4 > the present special price,etc. 
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Become a Game Farmer 
Write for these two books which tell all 
about this interesting and profitable work. 
**Game Farming for Profit and Pleas- 


ure,” is sent free on request. It treats 
of the subject as a whole; describes the 
many game birds, tells of their food and 
habits, etc. ‘American Pheasant Breed- 
ing and Shooting,”’ is sent on receipt of 
10c in stamps. It is a complete man- 
ual on the subject. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1037 Market Street 


Wilmington 





a J 
MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25.000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 


Y.OeGAN HAVE THIS 










4 wholly visible (42 key) single 

, shift typewriter, for your own, 

if you will show it to your 

friends and let them see where- 
sother$i 


our most liberal offer ever 
-made on a strictly mod- 
ern, typewriterandaWood- 
stock at that. By post card or 

letter simply say ** Mail Particulars.’” 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. mese GHICAGO, ILL. 


“Why Be Shin ? 



















4 ] 
: - K\\\) 
I can improve your figure—build k 
up your strength—make you weigh Ha\\\ 
whot vou show ad, 

I know | can because I have helped 
over 35,000 women gain 10 to 35 
pounds—not only giin flesh, but they 
are now oh, so well—and rested ! 

| One 


vear 


pupil writes: “One 
ago I weighed only 1/0 

1 weigh 126, 
cel so well! 

I want to help you attain your prop- 
erweight. In your room, Witho it 
drugs. By scientific. natural methods 
such as your physician approves. 

If you only realized how surely, 
how easily, how inexpensively your 
we ght can be increased, I am certain 
you would write me at once. 

You will surprise your family and 
friends. 

Do write ! I want so much to help you as only a woman can. 
I've had a wonderful experience. Let me tell you about it, Write 
for my Free Booklet No, 22, 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 19 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SD wre: 








PEBBLES 


“I may stick around now,” says the sap- 
ling, “but I leave in the spring.”—Cornell 
Widow. 


“Gotta give him credit, he earns lots of 
money.” 

“Doesn’t 
Widow. 


“Did you see ‘20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea’ ?” 

“Yes, but it was too deep for me.”— 
Awgwan. 


need any credit.”—Cornell 


“ga 


yet up, the house is on fire.” 

“I can’t. The doctor told me not to leave 
my bed under any circumstances.”—Oor- 
nell Widow. 


Skinny—What made the Tower of Pisa 
lean? 

Aver D. Pois—If I knew I'd try it!— 
Yale Record. 


“ather—When I was a small boy I was 
lefi an orphan. 

Tommy—What 
Chicago Herald. 


did you do with it?— 


“You say your coat is fox; why, it looks 
more like dogskin.” 

“It’s both. The material is fox terrier.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Wife—The paper says that nitrates are 
higher. 

Hub—What do we care? We never tele- 
graph anywhere.—Chicago Herald. 


Mrs. Parker—Now, young 
aren’t you at the front? 

Young Man (milking cow)—’Cos there 
ain’t any milk at that end, missus.—T'id- 
Bits. 


man, why 


A French lady recently married because 
the bridegroom’s taste and hers’ were 
similar. “I don’t care very much for him 
and he doesn’t care very much for me,” 
she explained.—London Opinion. 


“T think, Harry,” said Mrs. Barton, “T'll 
ask those new people next door to take 
dinner with us tonight.” 

“What for?’ asked the husband. 

“Well, the butcher left their meat here 
by mistake, and I think it seems only fair.” 
—New York Times. 


An evangelist was exhorting his hearers 
to flee from the wrath to come. “I warn 
you,” he thundered, “there will be weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

At this point an old woman of the con- 
gregation stood up. “Sir, I have no teeth.” 

“Madam,” returned the preacher sternly, 
“teeth will be provided.”—Lehigh Burr. 


The lady of good family was showing 
ber ancestral home to her small son. She 
pcinted with special pride to a bust of her 
father. 

“And that, Bobbie,” 
grandfather.” 

Bobbie looked somewhat perplexed. 

“Ts that all there was of him?” 
asked.—New York Times. 


she said, “is your 


he 


While boating on the bay one night 
I saw the ocean’s arm 

Steal gently round a neck of land 
To keep its shoulder warm. 


This made me jealous as could be, 
It really made me sore, 
And so I paddled toward the land 
And closely hugged the shore. 
—New Idea. 
The reform warden always made it a 
point to give each new arrival a chance to 
do the work with which he was familiar, 
if the penitentiary dealt in his line. A 
tailor named Levinski arrived, and it was 
ordered that he be employed at that trade, 
if there was an opening. There wasn’t. He 
was asked if he was adept at anything 
else. “Yes,” he replied, with a smile, “I am 
a erackerjack traveling salesman,”—Satur- 
day Night. 
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Free Boo 
on the Law 


EVERY ambitious man in America 

4 should have our free book on law, It tells 
vital facts mo need in order to realize your 
ambition, The place the law-trained man 
occupies in the modern business world is fully 
explained. It tells how other men have won 
success through the law and how you, too, 
can fit yourself for a high place. 


Law-Trained Men Lead 


The book we send free tells why the law trained man 
is the national leader, It tells about the position in business 
or fs the practice of law, for which pe can fit ourects by 
reading law during your idle rs. study has 
been simplified b the Ameri: n School, “3 








Send us n 


and address 
— ca 


ame one 
ora letterand get this free 





American School of Correspondenee, Dept. 2483, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Good memory is absolutely 
essential tosuccess,for Memory 
is Power, Test 
Ls ped apmaere | will 
send you Free my Copy- 
onl and eenetion 
: e illustrated book ; 
How names, faces,studies 
— develop Will, Self-Confidence, Ready 
eech and it. Write . Address 


lemory School 1404 Hearst Bldg. Chicago 














Dickson 
“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. illus. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 





Science courses. 


For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 
tions 


Am. School of Home Economics 529 W. 69th St. Chicago, Ill. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Fourteenth Summer Session, June 25 to August 4, 1917 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer 
study and recreation. Courses in thirty departments, including 
Medicine, Ophthalmology and Engineering. Able kaculy. Emi- 
ment lectures. Attractive courses for teachers. Tuition low. Liv- 
ing expenses reasonable. Catalogue on application to Registrar. 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF ORATRY 
Summer Session June 25 to Aug. 3 
Public Speaking, Debate, Oral English, 
High School Dramatics, etc. Physical Edu- 
cation, Pageantry, Playground Methods, 
Corrective Work, etc. Address R, B. 








Dennis, Box 422, Fvanston, Illinois. 








DO YOU READ GERMAN? 
If you have had a year or more of German at school or college you 
will enjoy AUS NAH UND FERN. Quarterly magazine for 
students of German. Illustrations. Vocabulary. Extremely simple. 
3 year subscription, $1.50; 5 years, $2.50; 1 year, 70c. 
AUS NAH UND FERN 
Parker School 


330-350 Webster Ave., Chicago 


PAG aS 


CHINA 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 


teks 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


TYPEWRITER 











SAVE FROM 
$25 to $75 


Up-to-date machines of standard 


makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
rebuilt, trademarked and g”aranteed 
the same as new. We operate the largest 
rebuilt typewriter factories in the world. 
Efficient service through Branch Stores 
in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. 








American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y.- 












































THE NEW BOOKS 

















FOUR POINTS OF VIEW 

Their Spirit leaves the reader with 
an impression of an all pervading calm 
in England and France somewhat dif- 
ficult to grasp. Robert Grant motored 
thru England to notice soldiers sky- 
larking with their wives and sweet- 
hearts, joy-riding wounded with happy 
faces, and he appears gratified by the 
acknowledged superiority of the Amer- 
ican articulated leg. The same calmness 
is observed in France, where the de- 
scription of a trip to the front resem- 
bles a visit to the American Museum 
of Natural History. Everything ap- 
peared satisfactory, including even ho- 
tel accommodation and the dinner on 
the train. 

Mr. Granville Barker, however, in 
The Red Cross in France, manages to 
perform a little better for us; he, or 
the censor, permits us a glimpse of 
what the English common people and 
the English common soldier both feel 
and think. Positively—Mr. Barker 
would seem to be amiably surprized by 
it—they do feel and think, these Eng- 
lish common people. Herein are the let- 
ters in pitiful appeal to the Red Cross 
for news of some dear one—the agony 
of suspense revealed; herein the patri- 
otism of the British soldier finding ex- 
pression in the care he bestows on the 
graves of the fallen. Mr. Granville Bar- 
ker, however, reading these letters in 
company with dukes and duchesses, 
confesses that “We expect them to be 
funny; somehow, indeed, we almost like 
them to be. For so little is left of that 
simple looking toward the wise and 
noble as parental patterns for life’s 
great occasions, that it flatters us!” 

A. young American, Leslie Buswell, 
wrote the letters contained in Ambu- 
lance No. 10 without any forethought 
of publication. These letters ring true 
from the heart as well as the brain. 
Not once from cover to cover is there 
the remotest suggestion of heroic pose, 
but the author tells us naturally how 
it feels to look death in the face, how 
those who follow intelligently and cour- 
ageously the fearsome path of duty at 
the front experience a profound broth- 
erly comradeship, a real sympathy, and 
are not superior to a prayer that: this 
curse of war may be lifted from the 
earth. No wonder these young Amer- 
icans of the Ambulance Service are 
beloved by the French soldiers. 

The Stricken Land, by Alice and 
Claude Askew, is a glowing picture of 
the heroic resistance of the Serbian na- 
tion to the Germanic invasion. The au- 
thors were attached to the First British 
Field Hospital, and proceeded to Serbia 
shortly after the outbreak of war. It 
is tragic now to read of the supreme 
confidence of the Serbs that, even if 
Bulgaria did join the Teutonic side, the 
Entente Allies would never permit 
Serbia to be conquered. “Let Serbia 
fall,” they argued, “and England will 
be giving up the key to Constantinople, 


Bagdad, and India.” Was there not, 
also, a treaty between Serbia and 
Greece to offset Bulgaria? But present- 
ly the war clouds are hurled swiftly 
over Serbia. Follow one smashing blow 
after another by Germans and Bul- 
garians, and, with practically no help 
from the Entente Allies, the Serbian 
retreat becomes a terrible flight thru 
the barren, rugged passes into Monte- 
negro and Albania. There are fine pen 
portraits of King Peter, General Ste- 
panovich, and other Serbian notables, 
together with a great deal of first hand 
information about the Serbian people 
and their customs. 


Their Spirit, by Robert Grant. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 50 cents. The Red Cross in 
France, by Granville Barker. G. H. Doran 
Company. $1. Ambulance No. 10, by Leslie 
Buswell. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1. The 
Stricken Land, by Alice and Claude Askew. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 


“TRADE” 

The strength of George Gissing’s 
novel, Will Warburton, reprinted in 
cheap form, is in its sanity. A sane and 
kindly hero must solve a financial prob- 
lem. Altho he is an English gentleman 
he accepts his heritage in the modern 
democracy of common sense and sets 
aside his social prejudice to become a 
grocer. He will not let his mother and 
sister suffer for the sins of his default- 
ing business partner who speculated 
with their fortune and lost it. Perhaps 
this is because he is an English gentle- 
man. 

A sane heroine with a sense of hu- 
mor achieves distinction by declaring 
that keeping a grocery is a “clean, 
dainty, aromatic trade.” Readers avid 
of sensationalism may find this novel 
dull. Others will enjoy the canny sound- 
ness of it. 


Will Warburton, by George Gissing. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 40 cents. 


THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 

For a multiplicity of reasons that 
most of them do not understand, far- 
mers find themselves increasingly 
handicapped in their efforts to make a 
living from their farms—single-handed. 
They are bound to get assistance or to 
go under. They therefore seek the co- 
operation of other farmers, or subsi- 
dies and other helps from the govern- 
ment. 

In Germany the Government has been 
glad to help because conceptions of 
national strength and autonomy in- 
cluded the soundness of the: agricul- 
tural foundation of economic life. In 
France the Government was glad to 
help because there it was concerned 
with the welfare of the individual tiller. 
In this country the Government went 
in to help the farmer because to a large 
extent the farmer controlled the Gov- 
ernment. But until quite recently there 
has been no systematic study of the 
economic problems connected with agri- 
culture in this country. 

Professor Nourse, of the University of 


Arkansas, has produced a book signifi- 
cant at once of the trend of thought in 
this direction, and of the new technique 
of university instruction: Agricultural 
Economics, A Selection of Materials in 
Which Economic Principles Are Ap- 
plied to the Practise of Agriculture. 
This is a compilation of nearly three 
hundred papers by various authors,— 
editorials, special articles, government 
reports, expert studies, chapters from 
the Bible and the classics. 

It is an interesting specimen of the 
reaction against textbooks of the old 
type, which attempted to encompass a 
subject and to petrify it for the enlight- 
enment of future generations. The ma- 
terial is here presented largely in the 
form of original documents, and the 
reader is compelled to do some think- 
ing himself, tho he is spared the loss of 
time and energy involved in digging up 
and bringing together the scores of 
items to which he might be referred if 
he followed a textbook course in the 
usual manner. 

As Professor Nourse points out, ag- 
ricultural economics is of the widest 
possible interest, and is not the con- 
cern of farmers and professors ex- 
clusively. The problems raised touch 
all of us, just as the problems of labor 
and capital, taxation and health touch 
all of us. The present book has a fur- 
ther advantage in that it is made up of 
comparatively “short stories.” The in- 
adequate index is somewhat compen- 
sated by the rather complete table of 
contents. 


Agricultural Economics; ed. by Edwin G. 
Nourse. University of Chicago Press. $2.75. 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON’S 
LETTERS 

Son of the general’s only sister, 
Thomas Jackson Arnold in his Early 
Life and Letters of General Thomas -J. 
(“Stonewall”) Jackson, is privileged to 
give a somewhat new and very personal 
view of the Confederate leader. The 
book being, in large share, letters to 
this sister, its thousand and one details 
relative to land-buying, colds, mineral 
springs, family matters, school-teach- 
ing, travel summaries, make not very 
exciting reading “for you, and me, and 
everybody.” But this does not deny the 
book’s psychologic and, in less degree, 
its historical value. Especially are the 
chapters on Jackson’s youth, career at 
West Point, home life, and death a 
contribution, adding as they do to our 
knowledge of, and respect and affection 
for, “Stonewall” Jackson, by showing 
the great idealism, sympathy, and ten- 
derness of this man whose will was his 
own enough to make it dominate a life 
of scant health, and consecrate body, 
heart, and brain to the Supreme until 
the combination became one of God’s 
really great temples. 


Early Life and Letters of General Thomas J. 
(“Stonewall”) Jackson, by Thomas Jackson 
Arnold. F. H. Revell & Co. $2. 
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The Jndependent’s 
Third Annual Contest. 


For American Schools 





Cight Great Short Stories 


HE Short Story is now the most popular type of fiction. It appears in a variety of forms in the pages of 
! our newspapers, magazines and books. It is read by all classes of people. It is universal in its appeal. 
The influence of the Short Story, fortunately, is almost always directed toward that which is good— 
manliness, honor, self-sacrifice—idealism in some form. 

From an educational point of view the Short Story is the most interesting type of literature that can 
be put in the hands of our high school students. It is direct, vivid, forceful, appealing, and without undue 
effort it can be mastered as a whole. 

Our high school students should know the great American Short Stories. They should know some- 
thing of the trend of American fiction. They should have some knowledge of the types into which Short 
Stories may be divided. 

Above everything else, our high school students should be influenced toward reading the best Short Stories. 

The most recent syllabi in English have recommended the reading of a number of Short Stories. In 
harmony, therefore, with present movements in the teaching of English, and in the interests of good edu- 
cation generally, THE INDEPENDENT, beginning with the number for March 5, 1917, will publish EIGHT 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SHORT STORIES—a different story every week for eight consecu- 
tive weeks. The stories to be published represent every period of American literature since the founding of 
the United States, and illustrate eight distinct types of the Short Story. Every story will be preceded by an 
introduction of several hundred words pointing out tlre characteristic excellence of the story, telling some- 
thing concerning its relation to the general type, and giving information concerning the author and his work. 

Teachers will find this series of Short Stories, and the comments upon them, an unparalleled help in awaken- 
ing the interest of their pupils in the study of English. The eight stories are as follows: 


1. The Legend of the Rose of the Alhambra, by Washing- 5. The Lady or the Tiger, by Frank R. Stockton. 


ton Irving. A story of ingenious plot, cleverly devised, 


An old-world romance, delightful for its tender- clearly and briefly presented, and founded ulti- 
ness and charm and the richness of its word mately upon character analysis. 


music—a beautiful example of the easy-going , ; 
narrative that preceded the Short Story of today. 6. The Gift of the Magi, by O. Henry. 





2. The Ambitious Guest, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. A story of humble life in a great city, reveal- 
A story of New England meditation set against ing the humor and the pathos that lie in small 
a background of familiar New England scenery. events. Clever in construction and quick in 
Of all American stories one of the most nearly character analysis. A type of the Short Story 
perfect examples of development, proportion in one of its most recent forms. 


and suggestive effect. A precursor of the real- 7, A Wasted Day, by Richard Harding Davis. 

ism and the romance of today. A story of modern city life, representing many 
3. The Masque of the Red Death, by Edgar Allan Poe. _ sides of character, portraying outward realities, 

A story of the picturesque and the symbolic, but turning most attention upon the inner life. 


with words and thought so closely united that An artistic example of the higher type of mod- 
the whole story gives the effect of richly sug- ern reeliem. 


gestive melancholy music. A story showing the 


influence of German romance. 8. The Revolt of Mother, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
4. The Outcasts of Poker Flat, by Francis Bret Harte. A story of rural New England life, exact in de- 
A strongly original American story, vivid in its tail, full of humor and satire, kindly and sincere, 
realism, striking in its local color, and so deeply and fundamental in its presentation of character 
sympathetic in character revelation that it types. An unusually good example of effective 
reaches the noblest elements in life. realism and well balanced construction. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers a Short Story Medal for the best essay from any school in the United 
States on “The Development of the American Short Story,” the essay to be based upon the eight intro- 
ductory articles and the eight representative Short Stories printed in THE INDEPENDENT. Any Amer- 
ican school, private or public, elementary or secondary, may take part in the contest, but the medal cannot 
be awarded unless ten pupils at least compete from that school. Every competitor must complete an orig- 
inal essay of from 500 to 2,500 words and hand it to the judges by May tenth. 

In elementary schools the school authorities shall select three judges from the faculty, pupils or out- 
siders (including no contestants). In secondary schools the contestants themselves may select any three 
judges they may wish except a contestant. 

This contest is open free to all schools. A subscription to THE INDEPENDENT is not obligatory. 
If 1,000 schools take part in this contest, 1,000 medals will be awarded. Your school does not have to com- 
pete with any other school. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 110 West 4oth Street, New York: 


We wish to enter THE INDEPENDENT Short Story Contest for American Schools. Please reserve a medal 
for my pupils. 


Signed 
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FRATERNAL INSURANCE 

At least one-fourth of all the in- 
quiries about life insurance received 
by this department relate to the con- 
dition, operation, cost in, and future 
of the many fraternal orders and as- 
sessment companies, particularly the 
former, which are doing some good 
and much harm in this country. 

Perhaps I should explain the mean- 
ing of the last ten or twelve words of 
the preceding sentence. It is unneces- 
sary to do more than say that, wrong- 
headed tho it be, fraternal insur- 
ance has been a real blessing to hun- 
dreds of thousands of women and 
children—widows and orphans. In the 
vast majority of cases it has been the 
only source from which it was possible 
for them to get relief at a time when 
aid is most needed. The blessed in the 
fold of that school of insurance are 
those who die earliest and their bene- 
ficiaries. 

Those who survive to middle and old 
age have become joint-heirs of the 
accumulated obligations of those who, 
dying early, were not made to pay 
their just share of the costs incurred. 

Much has been made by the ad- 
vocates of fraternal life insurance of 
the fact that it is a democratic, repre- 
sentative system. So it is in the matter 
of choosing its officers and in directing 
its affairs. But in its effects it is any- 
thing but democratic, for that connotes 
equality of opportunity, privileges and 
duties. Instead of each individual pay- 
ing his just share of the expenses in 
a fraternal order, we find some of them 
paying much less and others much 
more for the same benefits. Right here 
I want to acquit the leaders of most of 
these orders of all responsibility for 
existing evils. Twenty years ago it was 
they who were at fault; I believe they 
were sincerely ignorant. At any rate 
they misled their memberships as to 
the future cost. They are now con- 
vinced that a reserve is essential. This 
means that each member must pay a 
proper rate now—not at some future 
time—but at his attained age. But the 
members rebel; they resort to the 
courts and defeat every readjustment 
proposed. 

My object in writing this is to ad- 
vise those who want information re- 
specting the probable future cost in 
fraternal insurance that unless the 
order inquired about is collecting 
enough money from its members to 
pay its current death losses and ex- 
penses and, in addition, a sum mathe- 
matically ascertained to provide an 
adequate reserve, the case is hopeless, 
sooner or later. 





HOW I GREW YOUNG AT FIFTY 


Or Maintaining Youth at Seventy-seven 
By SANFORD BENNETT 


(The remarkable story of a San Francisco business man who 
seemingly has discovered the long sought “Fountain of Youth”) 


T fifty I was an old man. I was 
decrepit, weak. Medical diag- 
nosis indicated that I had but a 


short time to live. I set my 
affairs in order; I made my will; I was 
ready to bid good-by to the world. 

Of course, I did not want to die. 
Somehow I felt that there was some 
cause back of my condition that could 
be remedied, but the authorities agreed 
that my time had come. 

What could I do? In my despair I 
turned here and there. I delved into 
every possible theory that would give 
me hope. But my condition continued 
to grow worse. Each day I felt that 
my enemy Death was clasping me a 
little closer. I could almost feel his 
bony finger. His jangling bones and 
sightless skull seemed to be an ever 
present reality. 

Why should I 
die so young? I 
was only fifty. 
There must be 
some means of 
remedying my 
condition. A ray 
of light came to 
comfort me. I 
was inspired by 
a new determina- 


tion. I paced 

back and forth in 

my room, and = Sexson 
though my steps AT 50 
still tottered, I 


was hopeful. 

It was in this 
mental attitude that I be- 
gan a new search for a 
cure for my _ troubles. 
Medicine I had long ago 
discarded. I was in this 
frame of mind when I be- 
came interested in what 
might be termed “natural 
vital building methods.” I gradually 
learned the importance of scientific 
breathing. I began to experiment with 
exercise, and I finally evolved a system 
of exercises that could be taken while 
reclining. I took these exercises be- 
fore arising in the morning. In this 
way I was energized for each day’s 
duties. 

My vitality and energy increased 
with amazing rapidity. 

I had been at Death’s door. The 
grave was beckoning to me. I was 
doped in mind, and fragile in body. 
And my rejuvenation was not an im- 
mediate process by any means, but 
slowly week by week I felt myself 
growing younger and stronger. Ulti- 
mately I was rewarded with the energy 
and enthusiasm equal to that which I 
had possessed in youth. 



















I was an opera singer as a young 
man. When I lost my health, my voice 
disappeared, and the dire misery of 
soul that possessed me when I realized 
I could no longer sing, can not be de- 
scribed in mere words. 

But when I recovered my health, my 
voice began to return. Life was again 
joyous. I could break into song to 
express the delight of living. I realized 
that in my discovery of a system to 
defeat old age, I had something of 
priceless value to give to the world. 
The next year of my life was spent in 
preparing the message to send forth. 
My book “Old Age—Its Cause and Pre- 
vention” is this message. Many doc- 
tors, scientists, newspapers and maga- 
zines have referred to it as the most 
important and valuable work on health 
ever published. Be that 
as it may, I know that the 
information contained in 
my book will enable any 
person, wian or woman, to 
turn back the hands on 
the clock of life years 
without number. 

Already my book is in 
the hands of over 70,000 
men and women. I have 
thousands upon thousands 
of grateful let- 
ters from persons 
who have applied 
my methods in 
their own cases 
with results simi- 
lar to my own. 

My ambition is 
to get my book 
into the hands of 
one million per- 
sons within the 
next year. With 
this end in view 
I have arranged 
with my publishers, The Physical Cul- 
ture Publishing Co., 3423 Flatiron 
Bldg., New York City, N. Y., to send 
a copy of “Old Age—lIts Cause and 
Prevention” free on approval to any 
person who will write them for it. 
You are privileged to retain it five 
days at the end of which time you 
will either keep the book and send 
them $2.00 or return the book and con- 
sider the matter closed. 

I know that I have solved the prob- 
lem of perpetual youth during life. Of 
course, there are those who will scoff 
at the idea of such a thing, but the real 
wise men and women who read this 
article, I am sure, will wish to investi- 
gate further and will take advantage 
of the offer outlined above, which en- 
ables them to do so without risking a 
single penny.—Advertisement. 





SANFORD 
BENNETT 
AT 77 
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A Broad and Attractive 
List of 


6% 
Investments 


$100, $500 and $1000 


Denominations 


We are fortunate in 
in having available a 
desirable selection of 
high-grade 6% invest- 
ments at a time when 
there is a noticeable 
shortage in the supply 
of such securities and 
a tendency towards 
lower rates. 


Send for Circular 
No. 975AB, which 


offers investments— 


Well secured by 


various classes of 
property: 


Protected by large 
established earnings: 


Maturing from two 
to twenty-five years: 


Bearing our strong- 
est recommendation, 
based upon complete 
investigation and long 
experience. 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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MARKET PLACE TALKS 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


. 
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HEN it comes to an investment 

of funds, either for an estate or 

individually, most women are at 
a loss and often become a prey for the 
dealer in speculative stocks. Women 
seem to be more attracted by the high 
return afforded by a security than by 
the safety of its principal. This ac- 
counts for the fact that so many women 
holds stocks and bonds of promotion 
schemes having little or no real value. 

The first consideration in the invest- 
ing of funds for a woman should be 
safety of principal—interest return be- 
ing a secondary consideration and 
marketability relatively unimportant. 
As a matter of fact, a too ready mar- 
ket may serve as a temptation for the 
sale of securities in order to purchase 
luxuries which might be easily dis- 
pensed with. Safety is more or less of 
an elastic term; the investment which 
is legal for savings banks in states like 
New York, Connecticut or Massachu- 
setts may yield from 3.50 to 4.50 per 
cent, which is a low return, yet that 
sort of investment is prized because of 
its rating—safety being the predom- 
inating factor in establishing its value. 

The public utility first mortgage bond 
will yield from 5.50 to 6 per cent and 
not have as broad a market, yet the 
company issuing it may have a splen- 
did record of steadily increasing earn- 
ings to be envied by any railroad cor- 
poration. The industrial bond may be 
more or less speculative on account of 
price movements and fluctuating earn- 
ings, but, if well secured on tangible 
property and purchased at a low price, 
need occasion no fear on the part of 
the holder. 

Women who are self-supporting and 
have a general idea as to what stocks 
and bonds represent, can afford to 
spend a little time in making a study of 
investments in general. The large bank- 
ing houses issue literature on almost 
every phase conceivable, which is sent 
free to prospective customers. When a 
woman has devoted some time to the 
reading of such booklets, she will be 
in a far better position to go in for 
the higher yield bonds, or even stocks, 
which require more attention than the 
very conservative bonds. 

If a woman’s fund is sufficiently large 
and she is in a position to look after 
her investments, there is no reason why 
she should not purchase a few good 
stocks. Here a word of caution is nec- 
essary. No class of security requires so 
much attention as stocks; this is be- 
cause a stockholder is a partner and as 
such is entitled to such profits as are 
earned and as distributed by authority 
of the board of directors. Stocks are 





usually preceded by various issues of 





bonds the interest upon which must be 
met before any dividends are paid on 
the stocks. Obviously stocks of com- 
panies having no funded debt are bet- 
ter than stocks of concerns having 
bond issues, all other conditions being 
equal. 

It is thus conceivable that in years 
of financial and industrial depression 
dividends can be easily deferred with- 
out disturbing the organization, while 
a default in payment of interest would 
result in a receivership which might 
wipe out the stock. This is one of the 
considerations placing bonds ‘on a 
higher plane than stocks. However, we 
repeat that in the case of women who 
are in a position to keep informed, some 
of the better railroad stocks with long 
dividend records, and sound industrial 
and public utility preferred stocks can 
be purchased in small amounts to aver- 
age upward the low return on bonds. 

Some of the more desirable stocks 
are Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
Atchison, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Illinois Central, Norfolk & 
Western, Southern Pacific, Union Pa- 
cific and other railroads; American 
Telephone and Telegraph, United 
States Steel preferred, American Can 
preferred, American Sugar preferred, 
National Lead preferred, etc. Stocks of 
this class are highly regarded, have 
good records and need much less at- 
tention than some of the promotion 
stocks of industrial concerns recently 
offered. 

While ordinarily a very high rate of 
return in a bond carries with it a high 
degree of risk, this is not so if the se- 
curity is fundamentally sound. At the 
same time, it must be observed that 
sound investments secured by first 
mortgage on valuable property rarely 
yield over 6 per cent because the de- 
mand for securities of that class will 
keep the price up. If the yield is over 
6 per cent, either there is risk or the 
bonds have been depressed by extraor- 
dinary conditions resulting in liquida- 
tion, or the high yield may be due to 
the high cost of money in war times. 

A ready market may be absolutely 
indispensable with respect to a busi- 
ness man’s investments, but a woman 
rarely requires this feature. If she has 
invested her funds with that in view— 
she has paid for it with a loss of from 
1 to 2 per cent in yield. For the sake 
of absolute safety and quick market- 
ability her funds may have been placed 
in municipals or legal railroad bonds 
yielding from 3.50 to 4.50 per cent, 
when reasonable safety without the 
highest degree of marketability could 
have been secured in bonds yielding as 
high as 5.50 per cent. 
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Bonds which are properly bought =| 
require little care beyond the cut- 
ting and cashing of coupons semi-an- 
nually; particularly, if a list of hold- 
ings is left with bankers for perusal 
every six months or so with a view to 
shifting the investment if necessary. 
Women who do not want the incon- 
venience of having to reinvest money 
every few years should buy only long 
term bonds, maturing in say twenty 
years or over from the date of pur- 
chase. 

Bonds are not ordinarily purchased 
with a view to profiting from enhance- 
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Safety and Service 


HESE three words mean much to investors. 

They are his prime assurance of a satisfactory 
investment. They are likewise the watchwords of 
the Scraus organization. 


SAFETY — We select only SERVICE— We protect the 


3 . the best issues of first-mort- investor’s interests through- 
ment in market value, but in many gage bonds, invest our own out the life of the loan, see 
cases bonds sell below intrinsic value funds in them, and offer that he is paid promptly in 
because of special conditions, or, in them, surrounded by thor- : cash, and relieve him of all 
case of some public .utility issues, be- |: ough safeguards, to the responsibility, care and 


cause the company may not have devel public. way 


a Lae ge = and OL. HOUSANDS of investors, ‘n every state in the 
Os Sey ae ee ee eee ee Union and in many foreign lands, have found 


viously, a bond selling at 80 today and , : 
earning but twice interest charges the investments we sell to be safe, and the service 


would be worth more in five years if we render to be satisfactory. You yourself will 
interest charges were earned thrice find them equally so. 

over. This is a speculative feature, but 

it should not be ignored in making a We suggest that you post yourself fully on the 
purchase provided the bond is a first Straus Plan and the sound first-mortgage real estate 
mortgage issue, that earnings are over bonds we offer to net 542%. Write today for 
double all interest charges, that the : 

company serves a growing section and Investment List No, C-712 


is progressing. 
Women should absolutely avoid all 

promotion schemes such as oil, mining |== S.W.STRAUS & Co 

and industrial stocks sold thru the e bd ° 

mails or by traveling salesmen. The Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 

profit on sound securities is so small NEW YORK CHICAGO 

that no reputable firm would think of 150 Broadway Straus Builcing 

sending a salesman to sell stocks to DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

people having only a few hundred to Penobscot Building Loeb Arcade Building Crocker Building 

invest. Propositions of that sort are to CINCINNATI _ 

be looked upon as not worthy of atten- ey el 

tion even by staid business men, and 

women are far better off with their 
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Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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The Independent offers a Service ALCAN 
for Investors in which personal at- a 
tention is given to the desires of its {| 
subscribers for information in re- 
gard to investments of all kinds. 
We cannot, of course, decide for 
our readers where they should put 
their savings and ordinarily will 
not undertake the responsibility of 
recommending specific securities to 
any individual. Neither will we 


a. 





Redmond aco. 
Bonds 


give information on highly specula- 


money in the savings bank at 4 per cent. : 
INVESTORS’ SERVICE: ALAA 


tive oil or mining stocks of doubt- Sine J865 
ful origin, which we advise readers c e Government 
not to purchase. Investments ee 
We ask our readers to write to Even before coal came into general use as fuel Municipal 
us frankly and this Department for locomotives, and while railroad development ° 
- will give them by letter or thru ||| fevoreble ee eet Soapeny Soommns Railroad 
© investors 
the columns of The Independent peng an gee of large © small aqegnts. os - ene 
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A Broad and Attractive 
List of 


6% 
Investments 


$100, $500 and $1000 
Donte 


We are fortunate in 
in having available a 
desirable selection of 
high-grade 6% invest- 
ments at a time when 
there is a noticeable 
shortage in the supply 
of such securities and 
a tendency towards 
lower rates. 


Send for Circular 
No. 975AB, which 


offers investments— 


Well secured by 


various classes of 
property: 


Protected by large 
established earnings: 


Maturing from two 
to twenty-five years: 


Bearing our strong- 
est recommendation, 
based upon complete 
investigation and long 
experience. 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS 


HEN it comes to an investment 

of funds, either for an estate or 
individually, most women are at 

a loss and often become a prey for the 
dealer in speculative stocks. Women 
seem to be more attracted by the high 
return afforded by a security than by 
the safety of its principal. This ac- 
counts for the fact that so many women 
holds stocks and bonds of promotion 
schemes having little or no real value. 
The first consideration in the invest- 
ing of funds for a woman should be 
safety of principal—interest return be- 
ing a secondary consideration and 
marketability relatively unimportant. 
As a matter of fact, a too ready mar- 
ket may serve as a temptation for the 
sale of securities in order to purchase 
luxuries which might be easily dis- 
pensed with. Safety is more or less of 
an elastic term; the investment which 
is legal for savings banks in states like 
New York, Connecticut or Massachu- 
setts may yield from 3.50 to 4.50 per 
cent, which is a low return, yet that 
sort of investment is prized because of 
its rating—safety being the predom- 
inating factor in establishing its value. 


The public utility first mortgage bond’ 


will yield from 5.50 to 6 per cent and 
not have as broad a market, yet the 
company issuing it may have a splen- 
did record of steadily increasing earn- 
ings to be envied by any railroad cor- 
poration. The industrial bond may be 
more or less speculative on account of 
price movements and fluctuating earn- 
ings, but, if well secured on tangible 
property and purchased at a low price, 
need occasion no fear on the part of 
the holder. 

Women who are self-supporting and 
have a general idea as to what stocks 
and bonds represent, can afford to 
spend a little time in making a study of 
investments in general. The large bank- 
ing houses issue literature on almost 
every phase conceivable, which is sent 
free to prospective customers. When a 
woman has devoted some time to the 
reading of such booklets, she will be 
in a far better position to go in for 
the higher yield bonds, or even stocks, 
which require more attention than the 
very conservative bonds. 

If a woman’s fund is sufficiently large 
and she is in a position to look after 
her investments, there is no reason why 
she should not purchase a few good 
stocks. Here a word of caution is nec- 
essary. No class of security requires so 
much attention as stocks; this is be- 
cause a stockholder is a partner and as 
such is entitled to such profits as are 
earned and as distributed by authority 
of the board of directors. Stocks are 





usually preceded by various issues of 


FOR WOMEN 


bonds the interest upon which must be 
met before any dividends are paid on 
the stocks. Obviously stocks of com- 
panies having no funded debt are bet- 
ter than stocks of concerns having 
bond issues, all other conditions being 
equal. 

It is thus conceivable that in years 
of financial and industrial depression 
dividends can be easily deferred with- 
out disturbing the organization, while 
a default in payment of interest would 
result in a receivership which might 
wipe out the stock. This is one of the 
considerations placing bonds on a 
higher plane than stocks. However, we 
repeat that in the case of women who 
are in a position to keep informed, some 
of the better railroad stocks with long 
dividend records, and sound industrial 
and public utility preferred stocks can 
be purchased in small amounts to aver- 
age upward the low return on bonds. 

Some of the more desirable stocks 
are Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
Atchison, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Illinois Central, Norfolk & 
Western, Southern Pacific, Union Pa- 
cific and other railroads; American 
Telephone and Telegraph, United 
States Steel preferred, American Can 
preferred, American Sugar preferred, 
National Lead preferred, etc. Stocks of 
this class are highly regarded, have 
good records and need much less at- 
tention than some of the promotion 
stocks of industrial concerns recently 
offered. 

While ordinarily a very high rate of 
return in a bond carries with it a high 
degree of risk, this is not so if the se- 
curity is fundamentally sound. At the 
same time, it must be observed that 
sound investments secured by first 
mortgage on valuable property rarely 
yield over 6 per cent because the de- 
mand for securities of that class will 
keep the price up. If the yield is over 
6 per cent, either there is risk or the 
bonds have been depressed by extraor- 
dinary conditions resulting in liquida- 
tion, or the high yield may be due to 
the high cost of money in war times. 

A ready market may be absolutely 
indispensable with respect to a busi- 
ness man’s investments, but a woman 
rarely requires this feature. If she has 
invested her funds with that in view— 
she has paid for it with a loss of from 
1 to 2 per cent in yield. For the sake 
of absolute safety and quick market- 
ability her funds may have been placed 
in municipals or legal railroad bonds 
yielding from 3.50 to 4.50 per cent, 
when reasonable safety without the 
highest degree of marketability could 
have been secured in bonds yielding as 
high as 5.50 per cent. 
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Bonds which 
require little care beyond the cut- 
ting and cashing of coupons semi-an- 
nually; particularly, if a list of hold- 
ings is left with bankers for perusal 
every six months or so with a view to 
shifting the investment if necessary. 
Women who do not want the incon- 
venience of having to reinvest money 


every few years should buy only long |e 


term bonds, maturing in say twenty 
years or over from the date of pur- 
chase. 


Bonds are not ordinarily purchased |= 
with a view to profiting from enhance- |> 
ment in market value, but in many |> 


cases bonds sell below intrinsic value 


because of special conditions, 


oped its full earning capacity and may 


not develop it for five or ten years. Ob- = 
viously, a bond selling at 80 today and |: 


earning but twice interest charges 
would be worth more in five years if 


interest charges were earned thrice |= 


over. This is a speculative feature, but 


it should not be ignored in making a}: 


purchase provided the bond is a first 
mortgage issue, that earnings are over 
double all interest charges, that the 
company serves a growing section and 
is progressing. 

Women should absolutely avoid all 
promotion schemes such as oil, mining 
and 
mails or by traveling salesmen. The 
profit on sound securities is so small 
that no reputable firm would think of 
sending a salesman to sell stocks to 
people having only a few hundred to 


invest. Propositions of that sort are to |: 


be looked upon as not worthy of atten- 
tion even by staid business men, and 
women are far better off with their 
money in the savings bank at 4 per cent. 








INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personal at- 
tention is given to the desires of its 
subscribers for information in re- 
gard to investments of all kinds. 

We cannot, of course, decide for 
our readers where they should put 
their savings and ordinarily will 
not undertake the responsibility of 
recommending specific securities to 
any individual. Neither will we 
give information on highly specula- 
tive oil or mining stocks of doubt- 
ful origin, which we advise readers 
not to purchase. 

We ask our readers to write to 
us frankly and this Department 
will give them by letter or thru 
the columns of The Independent 
such impartial information as may 
assist them in making a wise deci- 
sion for themselves. 

Readers who request advice on in- 
vestments should specify the class 
of securities now held, approximate 
amounts of each, stating if the in- 
vestment is for an estate, business 
or professional man, woman or 
minor. All information given will 


be held in strict confidence. 
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} 
are properly bought 


or, in|— 
case of some public utility issues, be- | 
cause the company may not have devel- | — 


industrial stocks sold thru the |== 


Safety and Service 


investment. 


the Scraus organization. 


SAFETY -——- We select only 
the best issues of first-mort- 
gage bonds, invest our own 
funds in them, and offer 
them, surrounded by thor- 
ough safeguards, to the 
public, 


find them equally so. 


HESE three words mean much to investors. 
They are his prime assurance of a satisfactory 
They are likewise the watchwords of 


SERVICE — We protect the 
investor's interests through- 
out the life of the loan, see 
that he is paid promptly in 
cash, and relieve him of all 
responsibility, care and 
worry. 


HOUSANDS of investors, ‘n every state in the 
Union and in many foreign lands, have found 

the investments we sell to be safe, and the service 
we render to be satisfactory. 


You yourself will 


We suggest that. you post yourself fully on the 


Straus Plan and the sound first-mortgage real estate 


bonds we offer to net 542%. 


Write today for 


Investment List No, C-712 


Established 1882 
NEW YORK 
* 150 Broadway 


DETROIT 
Penobscot Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Loeb Arcade Building 


CINCINNATI 


S:\W.STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 1905 
CHICAGO 
Straus Builcing 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Crocker Building 


Mercantile Library Building 


nh 
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Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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Even before coal came into general use as fuel 
i 


for locomotives, and while railroad development 
was in its infancy, Hambleton & Company became 
favorably known to investors 

Individual investors of large or smal! amounts, as 
well as banking institutions, have availed them- 
selves of our experience in connection with sound 
investment securities. e will be glad to have 
you do so. Your bank has probably dealt with 
us, or can advise you about us. 

Our booklet, “Investing $100 to $10,000,” will 
interest new investors, as well as those more expe- 
rienced Write to Dept. **D.’’ 47 Exchange Place, 
New York. or 8-12 South Calvert Street, Baltimore. 


Hambleton & Company 
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Redmondadco. 
Bonds 


Government 
Municipal 
Railroad 
Public Utility 


Inquiries invited 





33 Pine Street 
New York 
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**4 New Plan by Old Interests.’’ 


6 Per Cent 
—-Plus Profits 


The conditions which sur- 
round timber ownership and lum- 
ber manufacture in the United 
States and Canada are not paral- 
leled in any other industry. To 
those fully conversant with them 
(and to no others), these condi- 
tions offer unique opportunities 
for profit with complete security. 


LACEY 
Profit-Sharing Bonds 


are anew type of investment which 
enables the average investor to 
turn this situation to account. It 
enables him, with all the security 
of a high grade First Mortgage 
Bond, to receive interest at 6 per 
cent and at the same time to share 
in profits, which are usually very 
substantial. It goes without saying 
that this puts Lacey Profit-Shar- 
ing Bonds in aclass by themselves. 
One af the reasons for their prompt 
popularity is the fact that they 
are available in denominations of 


$100, $500 and $1,000 
The whole subject of this type 
of security is of extraordinary 
interest, and can be no more than 
hinted at in this announcement. 


The name of Lacey is identi- 
fied throughout the timber 
world with 37 years of unbroken 
conservative success in timber 
investments. We therefore feel 
that we can fairly presume to 
speak with some authority con- 
cerning timber securities. 


LACEY BOOKLET T-203 WILL COME 
BY RETURN MAIL. WRITE. 


JAcEY [iMBER G. 




















332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago ¢ 























MOTION 
PICTURES 
A Brief for Debate 


RESOLVED: that motion 
picture theaters offér a de- 
sirable amusement. 
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For 36 years we have been paying our 


WENTY million people daily 
visit motion picture theaters in 
the United States. Are they im- 
proving or wasting their time? 


The arguments below are on the value 
of motion pictures as shown commer- 
cially. This brief was prepared by Clara 
E. Fanning. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. Movies fill the need of an inexpensive 


amusement. 
A. Better than 
1. Cheap melodramas, 
2. Plays by poor actors. 
3. Cheap dances. 
. Saloons. 
5. Pool rooms. 
B. Price permits frequent pleasure, 
C. Good movies can go to small towns. 


_ 


II. Educationally valuable. 


A. To popularize school subjects. 

1. By visualizing topics in lessons. 

B. To continue education. 

1. By showing details hurried past in 
text books. 

2. By bringing information up-to-date. 

©. To supplement formal curriculum. 

1. By showing applied knowledge. (a) 
Industries. (b) Science. 

2. By teaching improved methods. (a) 
In agriculture. (b) In trades. 

3. By awakening interest in new 
studies. 

DD. As a substitute for or supplement 
to travel. 

1. Finest scenery made accessible. 

2. Life of all nations revealed. 

I. To chroniclecurrent_eyents. 

1. World’s interesting events 
vivid. 

2. Needed supplement to newspapers. 

F. To reach non-reading 

1. Intellectually lazy. 

2. New immigrant, 


made 


III. Socially useful. 


A. To educate public opinion. 
1. For civic reforms. 
2.In public hygiene. (a) 
streets. (b) Pure food. 
3. In safety first habits. . 
. Usefulness already proved in 


Clean 








DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Ming, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, February 20, 1917. 
A regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company will be paid on 
March 31, 1917, to the stockholders of record as 
they appear at the close of business on March 3, 
1917. The transfer books will not be closed. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 

















1850 THE 1917 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and Up. AllMakes. Save $25 to $50 

on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 
ess."’ fold for low cash—installment or rented. 

Renta! applies on purchase price. Write for full details and 

guarantee. Free trial. 

YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 170 Chicago 


ORGANIST—Choirmaster, long metropolitan 
prominence, seeks position, fine organ, in 
mild dry climate. Record in “Who’s Who.” 
Licensed lay reader, Organist’s Guild Founder, 
care of Independent, 119 W. goth St., New 
York City, 














customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 
pmethods. . First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most thorou 
Lean List Bo. 71 
investo: 





6 TIME CERTIFICATES 
issued in multiples of $50.00 
are most desirable investments. 
Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 
THE BANKING CORPORATION 


MONTANA 








6% First Mortgages 


upon improved farms worth 3 to 4 times the mortgage. For 


i 


investors, without a single instance of loss or annoyance. 
Denominations $300 to $10,000 


eors we have been selling these mortgages to Banks, Life 
nsurance Companies, Estates and conservative individual 


. The security behind these 
mortgages is not affected by wars, strikes, panics or de- 


. Swat the fly campaign. 
. Sane Fourth campaign. 
. Clean milk campaign. 
. Anti-tuberculosis campaign. 
. As factor for democracy. 
. All classes meet at movies. 
. Poor may have best seats. 
IV. Can be improved. 
A. Have improved steadily. 
B. Strict censorship can be required. 
1. By Congressional act. 
2. By municipal regulation of theaters. 
©. Public demand can raise standard. 
V. Liquor dealers are opposed to movies. 
A. Saloon attendance is decreased, 
VI. Value is proved by their use by 
A. Schools. 
B. Churches. 
© 2. me Gx me 
D. Industries. 
E. Government. 
ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 
I. Morally harmful. 








FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


CAS H OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dentai fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points. 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days. 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















CAMP 








preciation. WRITE TODAY for our Illustrated Booklet, 


references and list of mortgages. 


W. H. & WM. L. SHARP 
245 West 63rd Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





A. For children. 

1. Plots unfit for children. (a) Deal 
with crime, vice, brutality, meanness. 
(b) Hinge upon adult psychological 
problems. 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain New York 
1lth SEASON 


TF you would wish your son to spend a Summer in a 
real camp—a camp that will mean something worth 
while tohim as well as give him a bully good time, 
you may do well to investigate Camp Penn. This is 
a camp of highest calibre, requiring first class recom- 
mendations of all new boys. Senior camp 12 to 16 


years ; Junior camp planned for little chaps, 8 to 11 years, 
500 acres, exclusive dairy and farm, resident physician, and, 
above all, real, sure-enough, out-and-out camping! May 
we send you our booklet? CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A., 





Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Notable Book 
B 
A Metdile Auth 


American Poets 
and Their Theology 
Augustus H. deen, LL.D. 


A companion volume to ‘‘Great 
Poets and Their Theology” 


Price $1.00 net 
Postage extra 


GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Have You This Book? 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Idea. The Truth as GOD 
has given it to us, arranged in a simple, 
continuous form, in which it can be easily 
and WHOLLY understood by any one. The 
Whole Will of God. The Way of Peace 


and Happiness,—now and forever. 
Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, - Eufaula, Ala. 


Today ? 





Send dealer’s name for free 
14 book—**Care of the Hair."’ 
1), ,SANITAX BRUSH Co. 

















Cleaning Fluid 
Porter « then Cannot 
os me ‘all burnor © 
Cleaning purposes explode 
15s 25¢50¢4°$100 All Drug¢ists SAU 
RICH in PURE | 
SALTS of FRUIT 
Recommended 
by the World’s 
Great Foodand 
Health Scientists 





The DAILY FOOD for Stomach and Bowels. 
What You Need. Makes them Strong—Active 
ow no need for physic, pill, oil or enema. 
oy Malt, 1 r $1. 4 jars $3.50. Circular on request. 
OOD CO., 575 Security Bidg., Chicago 


Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


tes the put-door 
privy. © ca vault and cess- 
pool, 
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eats Baonde a lorsed 
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DLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It It An In The House 
germs are killed by 9 chemical process in 
water in the comtaines, —- 790 empty once 8 
month, A mts Ny DOS no odor, UT trouble 

io 9m Write for full ie on and a 
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2. Power of suggestion bad. (a) Can 
teach tricks of stealing and deceiving. 
(b) Develop craving for adventure. 

Police courts find movies responsi- 
ble ‘for much juvenile crime. 

4. Moral lessons of plays not _imprest 
upon children. (a) Only action in plays 
remembered. (b) Cut-ins not read by 
younger children. 

B. For adults. 

1. Public taste lowered. (a) Appeal 
is to lower side of nature. (b) Spectators 
become accustomed to the sensational 
(c) Low standard of humor. 

If. Socially harmful. 

A. Detrimental to home life. 

1. Families do not stay at home. 

B. Sunday performances in 
places. 

C. Draw from better amusement in 
cities. > aan, 

D. Dark audience rooms dangerous. 

¥. Normal life seems uninteresting to 
spectators of thrilling drama. 

III. Physically harmful. 

A. Air always bad. 

1. Few theaters properly ventilated. 

B. Continued eye strain. 

C. Fire hazard great. 

IV. Cause extravagance. 

A. Frequent change of bill increases 
attendance. 

B. Americans spend about $2,000,000 
daily on movies. 

V. Educational value is slight. 

A. Do not develop intelligence. 

1. Impressions, not food for thought, 
remain. 

B. Instructive films are small part of 
programs. 

C. Bits of information gleaned are un- 
related and fragmentary. 

D. Faked pictures are mixt with true. 

E. Thrillers are popular films. 

VI. Censorship is failure. 

A. Is only voluntary. 

B. Films can be altered after censored. 

C. Censors pass much that is bad. 
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Outlook, July 26, 1916 (Movie manners and 
morals) . Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1910, 
(Moving pictures in relation to enaatien. health 
delinquency and crime. J. E. W. Wallin). 
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The New 
2C Kodak Jr. 


A thin, slim camera for pic- 
tures of the somewhat elong- 
ated post card shape—but just 
a trifle smaller—it fits the 
pocket. 

Accurate and reliable, be- 
cause made in the factories 
where honest workmanship 
has become a habit, simple in 
operation, it meets every re- 
quirement in hand camera 
photography. 

Autographic of course, all 
the folding Kodaks now are. 


No. 20 Au hic Kodak Jr., with 4 


Ball Bear shutter having 
to 1-100 of a second and Aan bb, 
matic lens, . ° 


Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, + « 400 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, 7.7.7, . 19.00 


All Dealers’. 
EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
Rocuester, N. Y., The re 








Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 
rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 


because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS (Et 3?) 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
fmt, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 
At most high-grade oculists, optometrists 
and opticians, or write us. Look for the 
name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge, 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO, 
253 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Established 1864 
Trade Mark 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 








TO THE TEACHER: Assign one or more of the questions pertaining to the subject taught by you to every member of your 


class, making the assignments in such a way that some reports will 


be made at every recitation during the week. The work will be 


done to best advantage if the reports are made in writing, and if students bring their copies of The Independent to each recitation. 


See “Contents” for position of articles mentioned below. 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. LITERATURE. 
The Dusty Hour-Glass. By Amy Lowell. 


How do we feel when we see relics of the past? 

. What emotion does this poem present? 

. What pictures of the past are suggested? 

. How does contrast aid in making the poem effective? 

. Define the following words: parterres; tricorns; periwigs; 
lozenged. 

6. Ils any advantage gained by having the last line, “Sweet, 

sweet, the days of the past,” in Italian? 


Eight Great Short Stories. 

1. What has been the work of America in the development of 
the Short Story? 

. What is the difference between the Tale and the Short Story? 

. What are some of the characteristics of Irving’s story telling? 

. From what sources did Irving draw material? 

. What are the most notable characteristics of “The Legend 
of the Rose of the Alhambra’’? 

. Explain what is meant by “The Alhambra.” 

. How does Irving connect old legend with real life? 

. Tell the story of Zayda, Zorayda and Zorahayda. 

. What is the character of Ruiz de Alarc6n? 

10. What is the character of Jacinta? of Fredegonda? 

11. In what way is the title of the story appropriate? 

12. Are there any elements of humor in the story? 

13. Explain the reference to Paganini. 

14. What are the characteristics of Irving’s style as shown in 

this story? 
15. In what ways is this story better than some others that you 
have read? 
16. Write a story in which you try to imitate the characteristics 
* of this story. 
SECTION II. WORD STUDY. 
Motion Pictures: A Brief for Debate. 


1. Give the derivation and the meaning of every one of the fol- 
lowing words: melodramas; visualizing ; curriculum; marvels; 
accessible; hygiene; municipal; psychological; detrimental. 


SECTION III. GRAMMAR, 


OUR Con 


COI CPcor 


eS 


Pebbles. 


1. Give the syntax of all the adverbial expressions in the column. 

2. Give the syntax of all the pronouns except those in the first 
person. 

3. Give the syntax of all nouns except those that are used as 
subjects of sentences. 

SECTION IV. COMPOSITION AND ORAL ENGLISH. 


The Prussian of “Noblesse Oblige.” By Alida von Krockow. 

1. Show how the use of specific instance adds to the effectiveness 
of this article. 

2. Write a composition in which you draw a contrast between 
the American spirit and the spirit mentioned in this article. 

The Groundwork of Gardening. By F. F. Rockwell. 

1. This is a technical article for general readers. Show how it 
is introduced ; how it is made clear; how it is made emphatic; 
how it is made interesting for general readers, and how it 
is concluded. 

2. Write a short technical article for your ‘school paper. 


Motion Pictures: A Brief for Debate. 
1. Present orally or in writing any part of the debate. 
2. Write a brief for a debate on some other subject. 


Prohibition: When and Why. By Rollin O. Everhart. 

1. Write an article entitled “The Progress of Prohibition.” 

Editorial Articles and the Story of the Week. 

1. Write an article, based on “The American Short Story,” on 
“Why We Should Be Interested in Spanish Literature.” 

2. Write an argument based on “The Little Nations.” 

3. By what rhetorical means has the editorial on General 
Funston been made effective? 

4. Write a composition in which you explain the developments 
of the Great War during the past week. : 

5. Write an explanation of Lloyd George’s plans for making 
gene more powerful. 

6. Write an argument based on the present cost of food. 

7. Write a clear explanation of some of the important measures 
that are now: being discussed in Congress. 

8. Write a short composition concernin 
United States with other lands than 


428 


the relations of the 
urope. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


I. American Interest in the Caribbean Sea—“Caribbean 
Questions ;” 


1. Compare the new Porto Rican Bill with the present law for 
the government of Porto Rico, of the Philippines. Compare 
it with the English law for the government of Canada. 

2. Review the history of our relations with Colombia. Was 
President Roosevelt’s action in 1903 justified? Should the 
ending treaty be ratified? 

3. Follow up your study of the Cuban situation. Are the chances 
of American intervention increasing or diminishing? 


II, The Prohibition Movement—‘“Prohibition: When and 
Why;” “Fifty Per Cent Less Crime;” “Last Days of 
Congress.” 


1. By reference to an encyclopaedia and to one or more of the 
current Year Books, trace the history of the Prohibition 
movement in the United States. 

2. Explain one or more of the European systems, e. g., the 
Swedish System, referred to in the first article. How is the 
liquor problem being handled in England? 

3. What is the status of the liquor traffic in your own state’ 
What action in reference to the traffic has been taken in 
Congress during the past week? 

4. What are the chief arguments for and against Prohibition? 
How do you account for the rapid spread of Prohibition 
during the last five or ten years? 


III. England and the Great War—“Lloyd George’s Plan;” 
“England Restricts Imports;” “British Blockade Stricter.” 

1, Compare the present economic situation in England with the 
economic situation during the Napoleonic wars. 

2. What, in your judgment, will be the effect of Lloyd George’s 
guarantees after the war is over? 

3. What effect will the program of Lloyd George and Lord 
Cecil have upon neutral trade? 

4, Compare England’s method of handling the situation with 
Germany’s. 


IV. The Prussian System—“The Prussian of ‘Noblesse 
Oblige’.” 

1. What is the significance of the title of the above article? 
Discuss this article in connection with the article by the 
same author in The Independent, February 12. Show how the 
two articles justify the heading: “The Prussian System.” 

2. Recall your studies of the feudal system and of pre-revolu- 
tionary society in France. How far are the conditions in 
Prussia as described in these articles similar to those which 
existed in these earlier periods? How far are they dissimilar? 

3. Explain these two sentences in the next to the last para- 
graph: (a) “What the British aristocracy lent their young 
sons,” ete. (b) “This has been the way of the Prussians and 
their kings since of old.” 

4. Have you any evidence, gathered from other sources, to prove 
that the picture presented in these articles is highly colored 
and one sided? 


V. Capital and Interest—“Investments for Women.” 

1. What is the economic theory upon which an investor is 
entitled to interest? What are the factors which, according 
to your text book, determine the rate of interest? Which of 
these factors are discussed in this article? 

2. Tabulate the types of investments discussed in this article. 
Write a brief note on the advantages and disadvantages 1 
each type. 

3. “Obviously stocks of companies having no funded debt are 
better,” ete. Why? 

4. Read the next to the last paragraph of the article aloud 
Explain each sentence as it is read. . 

5. “Women should absolutely avoid all promotion schemes.’ 
ete. Why? 


VI. The Problem of Food—‘“Ralegh’s Lazy Root;” “Food 
Riots in New York;” “Food Cost Inquiry Started.” 
1. Discuss the problem of the relation of various kinds of food 
to the economic efficiency of the individual. 

. “In some instances Socialists took advantage,” etc. What 
relation does the present agitation for state regulation of food 
supply bear to the Socialist program? 

3. Analyze the causes for the rise in prices of food. Which of 

these causes can be remedied by legislation? Which cannot? 

4. Compare the food prices quoted with those given last week 

in Secretary Wilson’s article. What do you find? 
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One Day— 
Well and Strong- 





The Next— 
An Accident Did This! 





ON’T think it’s safe to insure yourself against accident some time next week or 
next month or next year. It isn’t. Accident isn’t going to wait till you get ready. 


Out of a clear sky—always out of a clear sky—it comes like a clap of thunder and strikes 
down one man in seven each year. 


* 
ere oon 


You may be that one in seven—this year. You will have no warning and you will 
have no time to prepare when the accident comes. 


Now is the time—now—while you are well—while you are thinking about it— 
today—this minute. Send this coupon. Make yourself safe— 


@® ALTINA-IZE ® 


Three cents a day between you and worry cents daily. ($50 added to above payments ,% 
about money. On this $10 Combination three for death if you insure while under 40 years 7 


cents a day will bring, if you are in a ‘“‘Preferred” of age.) , Pi ye 
occupation and under 50 years of age, $1,250 to It means nothing to you to spend y ~- 
$3,250 in case of death by accident; $5 to $10 three cents a wey Mpa . may Pi ; 
weekly, income for disability due to accidental ™¢@” much to get the return from 
see : JETNA later on. Don’t be 
injuries, plus $1,000 to $3,000 for loss of two limbs ¢ OT wo 
° orced to say, “I wish I had , 
or eyes; or the income plus $500 to $1,500 for loss Etna-ized whileI hada > 4 P 
of one hand, foot or eye; or $250 for death from = ¢hance.”? Se Af i os 
. any cause. You can make these amounts as much Send this coupon today, a ft f gy *, 
larger as you like by paying more than three while the chance is here, y, . ; oe” $d 
J - i a 
a et eae LS SE 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (7 8 oS °9¥o | 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. o + + /* G2 og 
The latgest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health f SF a ae ee Ke 
 * and Liability Insurance yf 4 * FOE SSS 4 a 
A ities for all Casualty and Bonding lin p SF LY te Soe & 
An ETNA mens tenes s aeamidmismmenenmeniiniimmanmiadies ¢ rd 4 rd 9 RAY ALS % 





Eilert Printing Company, Inc., 318-326 West 39th St., New York. 








Best standard varieties, our selection, strong 


Special Phlox Offer: field-grown plants, $1.00 per doz. $7.00 per 
100. Newest varieties including Elizabeth Campbell, 20 cts. each; $2.00 per doz. 


A Nursery Where Individuality 


To us the intrinsic worth of plants is far ahead of their commercial 
value. Our growing plants are prepared to most fitly serve the purpose 
intended for them. Intimacy with the growing stocks reveals to us their 
future possibilities and limitations. If a plant is particularly desirable 
for trellises or porches, we emphasize this fact. If a shrub is desirable 
only in connection with certain companions, we say so frankly. Our cat- 
alogue is written with the intention to convey to you the finished picture 
which each of our plants, individually, will create around the home. “Best 
in the World” is the title of our modest 64-page catalogue which will 
serve to introduce to you the most important department of our business, 
A post card will bring it. 


Best Bulbs in Season, 
Select Seeds of All Kinds 


Years ago we inaugurated the system of 
having a personal representative visit Hol- 
land each year early in July to select 
for our customers “the World’s Best” in 
Bulbs. The only condition attached to 
our exceptionally low prices is that orders 
reach us before our man sails. By thus 
importing bulbs to order, and eliminating 
risks of loss through over-stocking, we 
can sell bulbs of the highest grade for less 
than they can be obtained elsewhere. Our 
bulb catalogue is ready for mail- 

ing about April first. May we 

book your name for your copy? 





About Our Catalogues 


We publish four— 
two featuring Nursery 
Stock, one for Bulbs 
and one for Seeds. All 
are free and are ready 
for mailing at the log- 
ical time of the year. 
Every reader of The In- 
dependent needs all four 
to help solve gardening 
problems. Why not write 
your name on a post 
card, say “put my name 
on your mailing list” 
and make sure of re- 
peated timely visitors 
from Elliott's? Yours 
for prompt action. 


We also are prepared to supply 
all that is best in Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. The best varie- 
ties only, for private gardens, in 
strains of absolute merit, await 
your order at Elliott’s. A cata- 
logue of this department is now 
ready for mailing. Please write 
for it TO-DAY. 


Elliott Nursery Company 











The World’s Clearing House 
for Plant Specialties— 


Elhott’s of Pittsburgh 


URING unfaltering progress record- 
ed throughout its twenty-five years 
of business life, this nursery has 
acquired one of the largest and best 

collections of trees, shrubs and plants in the 
world. It puts at the disposal of home gar- 
deners the choicest produced in the leading 
nurseries of America, Europe and Asia. In 
this respect we occupy the unique position of 
the clearing house for the world’s plant treas- 
ures. As growers, we specialize in those 
plants which we can grow better than any ob- 
tainable elsewhere. In this, many years of 
practical experience with plant life prove our 
most dependable guide. In striving after un- 
usual standards we have succeeded in making 
this 


in Plants Counts Most 


BUDDLEIA in 6 best varieties. 
strong, well-rooted plants, 35 
cts. each; $3.50 per dozen. 


Magee Building, 324 Fourth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








